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T is no doubt satisfactory that Sir Austen Cham- 
| berlain should have found it possible to offer 
the signature of the British Government to 
Mr. Kellogg’s Peace Pact. But the whole controversy 
sems to us to be rather much ado about nothing. 
Sir Austen, in his Note, expresses his agreement with 
Mr. Kellogg that “the proposed Treaty does not 
restrict or impair in any way the right of self-defence” 
as also with his opinion that “each state alone is 
competent to decide when circumstances necessitate 
reeourse to war for that purpose.” This sentence 
obviously leaves heaps of room for the repetition of 
any war that has ever happened in the history of the 
world. The immediate response from America to the 
British acceptance of these famous Kellogg proposals 
was a suggestion from President Coolidge that the 
Treaty for the Prevention of War should be signed with 
impressive ceremony in Paris at the end of the summer 
—or at any rate before the date of the Presidential 
Election on November 4th! The British Government, 
of course, reserves its right—as does the American 
Government—to deal as it thinks right with “ those 
regions of which the welfare and integrity constitute 
4 special and vital interest of our peace and safety.” 
According to that very well-informed observer, the 
New York correspondent of the Manchester Guardian 
this Pact discussion is being almost completely ignored 
by the American public. It ‘‘ has never aroused here 
more than a small part of the interest it has created 
in European quarters.” From which it would appear 
that American public opinion is more sensible than 
we sometimes assume. 
* * * 
A coup d’état in Cairo last week suspended the 
Egyptian Parliament for three years, and leaves the 


Financial Supple men wd 
government in the hands of the King and his Ministers. 
This revolution was not, as was suspected in some 
quarters, instigated by Downing Street. Sir Austen 
Chamberlain stated in the House on Tuesday that, 
though he and Lord Lloyd had intimations of what 
was going to happen, they were careful to refrain 
from any sort of interference in what is a purely domestic 
concern of Egypt’s. Mahmoud Pasha, the Prime 
Minister, has made his motives and his intentions 
perfectly clear. He took this step, he says, in order to 
rescue the country from the disorder into which 
“every branch of the administration and of the 
national life has been thrown.” Internal reform, 
economic and administrative, is his professed aim, 
and he declares his readiness to be a “ benevolent 
dictator ” if necessary. Of foreign policy he has nothing 
to say at this stage. Evidently Mahmoud Pasha is 
a much more likely man than Nahas or any of the 
Wafdists for the task of settling Anglo-Egyptian 
differences. But it is scarcely possible that there can 
be any permanent settlement until an Egyptian 
Parliament ratifies it. For ourselves, we do not believe 
that this dictatorship, or oligarchy, will last indefinitely ; 
the Wafd is scotched but not killed, and constitu- 
tionalism will come back in time. Meanwhile, if 
Mahmoud and his friends can maintain domestic peace 
and clear up the mess which undoubtedly exists, they 
will have done a useful and necessary work. The 
country is calm at present, though the Wafdists are 
naturally angry, and are holding protest meetings 
within the narrow limits allowed to them. 
* * * 

After two weeks of fruitless negotiation General 
Hajitch, the former Jugoslav Minister of War, has 
failed in his efforts to form a non-party administration. 
The ostensible reasons for his failure were the objection 
of the Serbs to a dissolution of Parliament and the 
refusal of the Croats to sit in the same Skupshtina in 
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which their deputies were shot down. But, although 
the Croat objection to the present Skupshtina is com- 
prehensible, it is unlikely that fresh elections would 
make any serious change in the present composition 
of the Chamber, and the real cause of General Hajitch’s 
failure is the impossibility of finding suitable non-party 
Ministerial candidates in a country where everyone is 
a politician or is at the mercy of the political parties. 
King Alexander has now sent for Father Koroshetz, 
the leader of the Slovene Clericals. Certainly, if anyone 
can build a bridge between the Serbs and the Croats, 
Father Koroshetz should be the man. He is an 
experienced politician, who has already secured from 
Belgrade far greater concessions for his Slovene followers 
than M. Raditch has ever succeeded in obtaining for 
the Croats, and as Minister of the Interior in the 
outgoing Government he has proved himself a firm 
and tactful administrator. As a Slovene he is no 
believer in the Great Serbian idea, but he is also no 
admirer of the puerile tactics of the Croat politicians, 
and more than once he has criticised them sharply for 
pursuing chimeras instead of adopting a Realpolitik. 
His present task is a difficult but not an impossible 
one. Doubtless, too, he will be suspected by the 
Croats of being pro-Serb, but he can meet the politicians 
with their own weapons. Incidentally, he is the one 
statesman in the country who has any sense of political 


compromise. 
* Pe x 


The excitement shown by the Paris Press and by 
the Press of the Little Entente over the recent Anschluss 
demonstration in Vienna for the union of Austria and 
Germany is illogical. In the first place, there is no 
question of the Anschluss being put forward either by 
Germany or even by Austria at the present moment, 
and it is scarcely likely to become a subject of practical 
politics until more pressing problems, such as a settle- 
ment of the reparations question, have been solved. If, 
however, the recent anti-Anschluss fulminations from 
Paris, Belgrade and Prague are intended to persuade 
the world that Austria can never be allowed to join 
Germany, it seems to us that France and, more part- 
icularly, the Little Entente are defending a principle 
which may one day be highly dangerous to themselves. 
Among the causes of the Great War was the obstinate 
refusal of the Austrians and the Hungarians to grant 
any measure of self-determination to the Slav races of 
the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. For these same 
races to-day to deny in perpetuity to the German 
people the same rights as they once claimed so ardently 
for themselves is tantamount, as the President of the 
German Reichstag aptly said in Vienna, to destroying 
the Magna Carta of their own national existence. This 
is a matter in which common sense should override the 
letter of the Peace Treaty. If within a certain period 
of time Austria is unable to find a satisfactory national 
existence within her present frontiers—economic distress 
is responsible for ninety per cent. of the pro-Anschluss 
sentiment in Austria—she must seek her salvation in 
a union with Germany, and if both Germany and 
Austria desire that union, it will become, treaty or no 
treaty, an accomplished fact. This seems so obvious 
that we are at a loss to understand why so practical a 
Realpolitiker as Dr. Benes, instead of countering the 
Anschluss movement in Vienna by economic con- 
cessions to Austria, should continue to base his opposi- 
tion to Austro-German union on a clause of the Peace 
Treaty which will become obsolete on the day when 
Austria is unable to satisfy the legitimate economic 
needs of her people. 


* at 


There were rumours from China at the beginning of 
this week that Chang Hsueh-liang, Chang Tso-lin’s son 
and successor, had decided, at Japanese instigation, 
If this should prove to be 


to quarrel with Nanking. 





ee 


true, it would embarrass the Nationalists. The ney 
Chang, while not such an awkward customer as the 
old, occupies an important position, and it was a score 
to have got him on friendly terms and even, it appears, 
willing to subscribe to Sun Yat-sen’s “ principles,” 
But we shall wait and see. Meanwhile the Nationalist 
leaders, both military and civilian, are busily debating 
policy, preparing schemes, and trying to settle person] 
differences. It is easy to make fun of all this activity 
or to dismiss it with a shrug. But we believe that 
things really are moving at last, and that the Nanking 
Government is fairly firm in the saddle. There wil], 
no doubt, be some preliminary difficulties to be disposed 
of before negotiations for a settlement with the foreign 
Powers can begin in earnest. But, unless the ciyjj 
war breaks out afresh, the prospects are good. The 
wisest and most influential men in the Kuomintang are 
thinking and talking on the right lines. They realise 
that the immediate and urgent problems of the dis. 
bandment of the armies and the centralisation of 
finance must be tackled by themselves; they want 
no outside help there. For economic developments— 
especially in the matter of communications, to which 
they attach the greatest importance—they do want 
foreign help—in plain words, loans. If the new Goven- 
ment keeps its seat and its head, there will be no 
reluctance, in this country at least, to lend money 
to China. 
* % * 

To the widespread labour unrest in _ India, 
unexampled in extent and variety, there has been 
added this week a serious strike on the South Indian 
Railway, accompanied by fatal rioting and the derail- 
ment of trains. Several strike leaders have _ been 
arrested, and in Madras all meetings of strikers have 
been forbidden by the Chief Magistrate of the city. 
The strike had been brewing on the Southern system 
for more than a month. Alarmist assertions as to 
Moscow money and intrigue come usually from the 
side of the employers. In the present case, curiously 
enough, they have been made emphatically by leaders 
of the Indian Trade Unions, who seem, however, to be 
doing very little towards bringing about a settlement. 
Meanwhile the troubles on the other systems continue. 
‘** Every railway of importance has its strike,”’ said a 
Bombay paper just before the last mail, and it added 
that “‘ most of the big industries are paralysed on 
account of labour trouble.” That statement, if 
exaggerated, is sufficiently near the truth to be gravely 
disturbing. If the general atmosphere had been less 
inflammable, we may assume that the “no tax” 
agitation at Bardoli in the Surat district would have 
been ended, but as things are it is being kept up, to 
the embarrassment of the Bombay Government. On 
July 23rd the Governor offered a full, open, and 
independent inquiry into the new land assessments, 
which are the cause of the Bardoli trouble, on condition 
that the revenue now due to the Government should be 
paid. If this condition were not accepted, the Govern 
ment would make use of “all the powers at its 
command ”’ to ensure the maintenance of its statutory 
authority. 

*k * * 


Although Mr. Baldwin definitely rejected the demand 
of the iron and steel interests for immediate protection 
under the Safeguarding Act, the Tariff Reform section 
of the Conservative Party are evidently not prepared 
to take ‘‘no” for an answer, and the Conservative 
amendment to the Labour Party’s vote of censuré 
on the Government at least suggests that they will 
do their best to revive the tariff question as a leading 
political issue. There are even rumours that Mr. 
Baldwin, though he regards himself as pledged against 
any big extension of the Safeguarding Act during the 
life of the present Parliament, is not averse to fighting 
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the next General Election largely on the tariff question. 
This we very much doubt, but, at any rate, the hope 
gems to be widely cherished among his followers. 
If it were well founded, the entire political situation 
might be radically altered, and certainly the likelihood 
of the next election placing the Conservatives in a 
minority would be substantially increased. Unques- 
tinably the main body of the Conservative Party is 
rotectionist, and would welcome the chance of 
fighting on this issue. Mr. Baldwin has been, so far, 
the chief restraining force ; but, if he decided to repeat 
his tactics of 1923 and give his followers a free hand, 
rotectionism would be displayed as the principal 
remedy for unemployment at the next General Election. 
\r. Snowden, of course, will be charmed if this happens, 
for he is never so much at home as when he is upholding 
the cause of Free Trade. And the advocates of Liberal- 
labour co-operation will be charmed; for nothing is 
y likely to draw the two Opposition parties together 
sa decision by the Government to fight in 1929 on 
the issue which cost Mr. Baldwin his majority in 1923. 
* * * 


There is a good deal of dissatisfaction with the 
personnel of the Royal Commission on Transport 
announced this week. Except as regards the Chair- 
man—to whom objection is taken on the ground that 
he is best known as a political failure—the main com- 
ment on the names is that no one has ever heard of 
agood many of the members. They may, of course, 
for all that be the very best men for the job; but 
o the face of it they appear to be an undistinguished 
lot. This is the more remarkable, because the Com- 
mission is obviously quite the most important that 
has been appointed in recent years. The transport 
problem is about the biggest economic problem that 
this country has to face in the near future. It is of 
vital importance, not only for its own sake, but because 
itis bound up with the question of production costs 
in industry, and with the entire future of our town 
and regional planning and re-localisation of productive 
enterprise. It is also closely connected with the 
problem of power supply, and with the vexed question 
of local government areas. So far-reaching an investi- 
gation ought clearly to be placed in the most competent 
hands ; and it is difficult for the public to feel sure that 
it will be courageously tackled by a body of unknown 
men presided over by a Conservative party hack. 

* * 


The report of the committee on the postal cheque 
system seems determined to make the worst of both 
worlds. Surely it is obvious that we had best either 
ave the Post Office Savings Bank as it is, or give it a 
tal chance to perform proper banking services for the 
small depositor. To suggest that it should undertake the 
ssue of cheques is good sense ; but to impose limits on 
the amount of the cheques, irrespective of the size of 
the depositor’s account, is to reduce the proposal to a 
farce. If the postal depositor is to be allowed to write 
cheques at all, why should he not be allowed to write 
them for any amount he chooses, and why should not 
the Post Office honour them up to the amount of his 
deposit, in the same way as any ordinary bank? Pre- 
‘umably the limitation is intended to prevent the Post 
Office Savings Bank from competing with the Joint 
‘tock Banks; but it is absurd to impose on this 
sound a condition which reduces the entire develop- 
ment to a farce. The proposed limited cheques would 
ve little improvement on the existing system of postal 
and money orders. It may be quite true that, because 
of the nature of our private banking arrangements, 
there is not the same urgent need here as there is 
abroad for the postal cheque system. This might con- 
ivably be a reason for rejecting altogether the pro- 
posal to adopt it in this country ; but it is certainly not 
‘reason for adopting it in a form which seems almost 


intended to fail. One of the three members of the 
committee, we are glad to see, agrees with our view on 
this point. 

* * * 

The new edition of Lloyd’s Register throws important 
light on the absolute and relative position of British 
shipping ten years after the end of the Great War. 
The world has now nearly twenty million more tons of 
steam and motor shipping than in 1914. The United 
States account for nearly half the total increase; and 
Japan and Italy have both increased their mercantile 
fleets by more than twice as much tonnage as Great 
Britain. France, Holland and Norway as well show 
larger absolute increases than this country. In 1914, 
Great Britain owned 41.6 per cent. of the world’s 
tonnage ; now she owns 30 per cent., while the United 
States, which owned 9 per cent., now owns 21 per cent. 
In 1914, nearly 90 per cent. of the total tonnage was 
driven by coal, and another 8 per cent. was sailing 
tonnage. Now, sailing vessels account for less than 3 
per cent., and coal-using vessels for only 60 per cent. 
Internal-combustion engines propel 8 per cent., and 
over 28 per cent. use oil for their boilers, though some 
of these latter use coal as well. It should be noted 
that, while Great Britain has been slow in adopting the 
motor-vessel, a large part of the British mercantile 
marine consists of reasonably new vessels, the per- 
centage of old ships being much below the average of 
other countries. The most obvious comment on the 
figures as a whole is that the world has obviously a 
considerable surplus of shipping in relation to the 
present volume of the carrying trade; and that our 
capacity to build ships is in excess not only of actual, 
but also of possible needs. 

** * * 

An Irish correspondent writes: Most of the Free 
State papers commented at length on the Savidge case. 
But, curiously, they maintain a discreet silence about 
even more extraordinary police methods nearer home. 
Some weeks ago, in a case of attempted murder, tried 
in Dublin, a policeman produced evidence which, he 
informed the court, he had obtained by concealing 
himself, on the order of his superintendent, beneath a 
table in the guardroom of the barracks where the 
prisoner was permitted to have an interview with his 
brother. Mr. Justice Hanna, who tried the case, made 
some strong remarks about this mode of procedure, and 
directed the jury to disregard the police evidence. 
Had this been an isolated incident it would be bad 
enough, but during the last few months several cases 
of a similar kind have come to light. Apparently no 
disciplinary action was taken, and none of the political 
groups thought the subject worth a debate in the Dail. 
At last a paper has decided to move, and the Garda 
Review, the organ of the Civic Guard, which, if not 
official, is issued with the approval of the authorities, 
suggests “that the matter is of sufficient importance 
to engage the consideration of the Government.” It 
will surprise most outsiders, as it does some Irishmen, 
to discover that Government intervention is requested 
by the Review, not to punish offending policemen, but 
to clap an extinguisher on judges who have the audacity 
to indulge in criticism which, according to an editorial 
comment, “ strikes at the foundation of crime detec- 
tion.” And the warning that judges must not 
‘“‘ attempt to shackle the police” is reinforced by a 
letter in the same issue from a correspondent who 
states, ‘‘ it would be as well for the judiciary to follow 
the good example of the majority, and cease from troub- 
ling about matters which are not their concern.” The 
majority, it must be admitted, deserve the thrust. It 
is because most of us decline to trouble that the police 
force perseveres in practices which are the evil heritage 
of years of civil war and gunman dictatorship. 

B 
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A SHOCK FOR THE 
GOVERNMENT 


R. BALDWIN was, we suppose, trying to 
make the best of a bad job, when in the 
debate on Tuesday he praised the Report 

of the Industrial Transference Board and the qualities 
of its authors. In fact this Report is a document that 
has put the Government in a rare stew. The appoint- 
ment of the Board a few months ago, if it was not a mere 
trick, was a desperate gambler’s throw. Ministers 
had long persisted in deluding themselves—or in 
trying to delude the country—with the idea that the 
great volume of unemployment was a_ temporary 
trouble. Let us but practise the virtues of faith, 
hope and charity, and all would presently be well. But 
the trouble refused to yield to this gentle treatment, 
and Mr. Baldwin was beset by angry clamour. Very 
well; three able and experienced gentlemen should be 
empowered to show how a hundred thousand or two 
workless miners could be made happy, and incidentally 
to put up the Government’s stock. The three gentlemen 
after a few months of the business have thrown up the 
sponge in despair, and have brought down the Govern- 
ment’s stock with a bump. 

They have found what a great many people—officials 
of the Ministry of Labour, industrialists, workpeople, 
and men-in-the-street—knew and have been saying all 
along, that there is a solid mass of permanent unem- 
ployment that cannot be touched by Mr. Baldwin’s 
policy of talking and tinkering. They found that the 
hopes and assurances with which they entered on their 
task were illusory, and their report is, in effect, the 
protest of men who have been “ sold a pup.”” Of course, 
they have put in some phrases—many phrases—to 
soften the blow. There are “ possibilities of help, if 
men are willing to move.” Appeals must be made 
to the “* quickened imagination and practical sympathy 
of the whole community, to the steady accumulation 
of small chances.” ‘The industrial community must 
make up its mind to give the unemployed an oppor- 
tunity. Everyone must make “a united effort ’’—the 
unemployed, the public, the State, and the Empire. 
But what is the practical value of all this? It is 
veritable Baldwinese—so veritable that we wonder 
whether its authors had tongue in cheek when they wrote 
it. But it is—like Mr. Baldwin’s own speeches—about 
as much use to the unemployed as a sick headache. 
And it is certainly not what Mr. Baldwin himself and 
his friends were looking for. The Report as a whole, 
when they saw the draft, was such a shock and an 
embarrassment to them, that they actually kept it 
back for some four or five weeks before they could 
make up their minds to publish it. 

It was with this millstone round his neck that the 
Prime Minister faced the House 





of Commons 


on 
Tuesday. He was still an optimist, of course; for 
the Industrial Transference Board had made some 


suggestions, and on the basis of these and of Mr. 
Churchill’s schemes the problem would be tackled 


afresh. But Mr. Baldwin’s new plans are not much more 
encouraging reading than is the Report of the Board. 
The Board “felt bound to have regard to the settled 
financial policy of the country and to follow the general 
lines of this policy in reviewing any of the more ambitious 
schemes, involving heavy outlay of money, which 





Le 


have been brought to our notice.” And so they 
rejected alike the notion of raising the school leayip, 
age and that of lowering the pension age. The Gove, 
ment equally rejects them. The Board rejects th, 
policy of relief works, and so does the Government 
The Board treats as outside its ‘* ambitious Provinee 
financial proposals, however ingenious, if, as is the Case 
with most, they involve a departure from €Xisting 
principles of tariff or currency and credit policy ang 
would raise prolonged and acrimonious controversy.” 
The Government has no inclination for any such 
adventures. 

What then will the Government do? It will se 
that money is advanced by the Employment Exchange 
to men willing to move and work in other districts, 
It will adopt the suggestion of the Industrial Transfer. 
ence Board as to extensions of juvenile training, “‘ where. 
ever they may be required.” It will renew the Export 
Credits Guarantee scheme for another two years from 
September, 1929. It will see what can be done to 
stimulate emigration overseas. And finally, Mr. Chur. 
chill’s de-rating plans are to be pushed forward so fa 
as the railways are concerned; freight reductions on coal 
for export and foreign bunkers, and for blast furnaces 
and steel works, will come into operation next December, 
Here is a handful of pills to cure an earthquake! Alike 
in most of what he refuses to do and what he proposes 
to do, Mr. Baldwin shows his weakness. Loans to 
enable workmen to move from one district to another 
may be useful in a few cases; the renewal of the 
Export Credits scheme (if Mr. Baldwin is in office 





a twelvemonth hence !) may offer a little encouragement 
here and there. 


Canada and Australia, however important it may be, 
is beset with the gravest difficulties, as Mr. Baldwin 
pretty clearly recognised. As for the railway relief, Mr. 
Churchill himself, in winding up the debate, exhorted 
the House not to exaggerate its effect. It was only a 
fraction of the policy, he said, and the policy as a 
whole cannot be judged by a partial application. But 
of course the de-rating policy as a whole is a toss-up. 
Put all these remedies together, then, and throw in the 
most liberal doses of ‘* good will,” ‘* imagination,” 
‘ sympathy,” and the rest, and by how much per cent. 
will you reduce the total of unemployment? There 
are at this moment nearly a million and a quarter with 
out work. Of these at least 200,000 in the coal-mining 
industry alone are to be taken as a “ permanent sur 


plus,” and there are, in the judgment of the Industrial | 


Transference Board, similar, though smaller, surpluses 
in shipbuilding, iron and steel and heavy engineering, 
and probably in certain sections of the textile industry. 
It is futile, as Mr. MacDonald observed, to seek to 
minimise these scandals by saying that silk stockings 
and motor-cars are booming. 

On one point Mr. Baldwin has shown some sense. 
He has rejected the quack remedy pressed for by 8 
large body of Protectionists in his own party. We 
notice that his cold answer to the demand for “ safe 
guarding ” the iron and steel industry has extorted 4 
spirited remonstrance from the Morning Post. “ The 
Prime Minister’s policy,” it says, ‘‘ is eleemosynary, 
and will for that reason fail to satisfy those who are 
not content to sit, like Job, in the slag and cinders of 
our dead blast furnaces.” And Sir Hamar Greenwood 


The training of boys and girls is good, | 
but it will hardly do much to create jobs. Emigration to | 
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on Tuesday warned the Government that two hundred 
of its “loyal supporters ” were going to make them- 
selves nasty over this matter. Mr. Baldwin, however, 
will probably prefer to risk their nastiness to taking 
the verdict of the electors on a programme of general 
tariffs. But to any serious alternatives he is naturally 
as deaf as a doorpost. Those alternatives include not 
only measures for the removal of the very young or the 
very old from industry, but a large and carefully 
thought out development of national resources and ser- 
vices—land, minerals, transport, power—improved 
methods of marketing and of distribution, the stimula- 
tion of home demand. Such a policy no doubt, means 
the expenditure of money, though it also means the 
saving of a great deal of the money that is being poured 
out at present in unemployment benefit and poor law 
relief. No doubt also it is a policy that smacks of 
socialism. On both grounds, therefore, it is anathema 
to the Conservatives. But this Government has now 
frittered away some years without finding a cheap and 
individualistic way of solving the problem, and it is 
not likely to be given many more chances. The mis- 
chief of unemployment is too serious to be trifled with, 
and yet it is not quite so serious that the country 
believes it to be incurable. It may be that Mr. Bald- 
win’s opponents have not got the right cure, but they 
have at least something that looks more promising 
than his bottles of rose-coloured water. The odds on a 
Conservative débdcle next year have been sensibly 
increased by the Report of the Industrial Transference 
Board and the showing of the Government in Tuesday’s 
debate. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE 
RAILWAYS 


OR the past nine years, apart from one considerable 
dispute involving the engine-drivers and firemen, 
the British railways have been free from serious 

industrial trouble. The great railway strike of 1919 was 
followed by a settlement under the terms of which the 
peace has been successfully kept ever since. Wages have 
gradually been reduced as the cost of living has fallen, 
under the automatic operation of a sliding scale ; and other 
questions, as well as wage-issues not covered by the scale, 
have been effectively dealt with by means of the negotiating 
machinery set up after the 1919 dispute. On the whole, 
this machinery has worked well—surprisingly well, in an 
industry which has behind it so bad a tradition of industrial 
telations. For it has to be remembered that even up to 
1914 the railway companies refused to give Trade Unionism 
any direct recognition, and that during the war recognition 
was conceded only as an unavoidable feature of the system 
of Government control. 

The negotiating machinery set up after the dispute of 
1919 received legislative sanction in the Railways Act of 
1921, which made the National Railway Wages Board a 
statutory body. Since its establishment, with representa- 
tives of the public as well as of the railwaymen and the 
companies upon it, a good many awkward corners have 
been successfully turned. Although the Board has no 
compulsory power, and either side is entitled to reject its 
decisions, it has in fact established itself as the recognised 
court of appeal. Its decisions lowering the rates of pay for 
hew entrants to the service and altering the age at which 
tailway employees become entitled to an adult wage were 
highly controversial; but they were accepted with a 


minimum of friction. On the face of it, then, it would seem 
as if the new proposals of the companies for a drastic 
revision of railwaymen’s conditions have only to be brought 
before the National Wages Board for a decision to be reached, 
and whatever its nature, accepted by both parties as con- 
clusive. 

It has, however, to be remembered that hitherto the 
National Railway Wages Board has been acting within the 
framework of the settlement of 1919, whereas the new 
proposals of the companies constitute, at more than one 
point, a direct attack upon that settlement. Since 1919, 
the railwaymen have enjoyed both certain basic rates, with 
fluctuating cost-of-living additions, agreed upon in 1919, 
and—certainly no less important—the conditions of em- 
ployment known as the “ guaranteed day ” and the “ guaran- 
teed week,” which have the effect of raising actual earnings 
substantially above the standard rates of wages, as well 
as of protecting the men against the evils of casual labour. 
The “* stop ” rates, the cost of living additions, the guaran- 
teed day and week, and the eight hours’ day were the leading 
features of the 1919 settlement ; and upon all these, directly 
or indirectly, the companies now appear to be meditating 
an assault. 

The minimum or “stop” rates fixed in 1919 are not, 
indeed, directly threatened. But they are threatened 
indirectly by the companies’ proposal to discontinue entirely 
payment of the cost of living addition. As prices fell, this 
‘“‘ bonus ”’ was progressively reduced, until it long ago dis- 
appeared from the earnings of all the more highly-paid 
grades, while remaining an element of importance in the 
earnings of the less highly paid. Its removal would evi- 
dently alter the entire balance of railway wages, and by 
reducing the relative as well as the absolute earnings of the 
lower grades, cause a good deal of discontent and lead to a 
demand for a revision of the basic rates as well. 

The question of the guaranteed day and week is even more 
serious. At present the railwayman in the traffic grades is 
assured of a full week’s pay for a six-day week, Sunday work 
being paid for separately. Each day, moreover, stands by 
itself and, as in other industries, overtime is paid for at 
special rates. The companies wish to abolish all these 
conditions, and to substitute a mere guarantee of a full 
week’s wages, based on a seven-day instead of a six-day 
week. The week would still be limited to forty-eight hours ; 
but each day would no longer stand by itself, and all special 
payments for overtime or Sunday duty would disappear. 
The aim of this change is said to be the spreading of the 
available employment over the largest possible number of 
men; but it is clearly also designed to effect a very large 
reduction in the companies’ wages bills and in the railway- 
men’s earnings. At present, railwaymen probably earn 
on the average at least six shillings a week over and above 
their recognised rates of wages, and in the locomotive grades 
a good deal more than this. The companies’ claims would 
not remove the whole of these additions ; but they would, 
for the majority of grades, take away by far the larger part. 

It will be seen, then, that the companies’ suggestions are 
sufficiently drastic to upset almost the entire basis of the 
settlement of 1919. Of course, it has often been urged, 
especially by employers in other industries, that this is 
precisely what ought to be done, and it was rumoured 
some time ago that the leading employers’ organisations 
in productive industry were bringing concerted pressure 
upon the railway companies to enforce a general reduction 
in wages. This claim was based on the charge that high 
railway wages are the main cause of high transport rates, 
and that these wages and rates are in some sense uneco- 
nomic, because they do not conform to a proper “ relativity ” 
with wages and prices in other trades. 

It is, of course, perfectly true that, if the level of wages 
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is measured by comparison with that of 1914, the railway 
workers have sensibly improved their position, and fared 
substantially better than the majority of employees in 
productive industries. The “‘ stop” rates under the settle- 
ment of 1919 were so fixed as to yield an advance in most 
cases of 100 per cent. over pre-war rates; and the con- 
tinued retention of increases on this scale is apt to make the 
unfortunate miner, or shipbuilder or steel worker, more than 
a little jealous. The comparison is, however, distinctly 
misleading ; for railway wages were, before the war, quite 
abnormally low in relation to wages in most productive 
industries. Few would have put the minimum wage 
necessary to maintain the barest standard of civilised living 
before the war at less than 30s.; but there were plenty of 
railwaymen who got less than £1, and many thousands 
round about that level. War or no war, the level of railway 
wages simply had to rise. The railwaymen had not long 
become reasonably well organised—the N.U.R. itself, we 
are apt to forget nowadays, was only formed at the beginning 
of 1913. When the war broke out, it and the other railway 
Unions were actually engaged upon a great campaign 
designed to raise the wage level through the entire railway 
service; and this endeavour would almost certainly have 
been successful. 

The comparison with pre-war wages is therefore thor- 
oughly misleading ; and, if a fair judgment is to be formed, 
it must be based rather upon the present level of wages and 
earnings than upon any comparison with the past. Exact 
returns of present wages are not available ; but they range, 
for the less skilled grades, from about 44s. to 50s., for the 
middle grades—such as ticket collectors, guards and firemen 
—from 50s. to 70s., and for engine drivers round an average 
of about 87s. To these rates of wages there are variable 
additions for overtime, Sunday and other special duties, 
averaging, we have suggested, perhaps 6s., but working out 
at appreciably less than this in the less skilled grades. Even 
in relation to wages in productive industries which show a 
much smaller percentage increase over pre-war rates, these 
earnings cannot be regarded as high. The railwaymen 
have pulled themselves up to the status of a recognised 
industry from the exceptionally depressed situation they 
used to occupy ; but they can hardly be said to have done 
more than this. 

The trouble is not that railway wages are too high, but 
that the railways, for obvious reasons, are not prosperous. 
Railway transport is emphatically a service that is governed 
by the law of increasing returns. Its expenses do not in- 
crease in proportion at all to the growth of traffic, or fall 
in proportion to the reduction. Depression in productive 
industry at the same time decreases the ability of producers 
to pay high freight charges, and increases the unit costs of 
conveyance by diminishing the volume of traffic. The 
railways are accordingly pressed hardest to reduce their 
charges just when, on the basis of their own costs, they 
have the strongest claim to raise them. But a rise in 
their charges is no remedy, because its effect is to diminish 
still further the volume of goods to be handled, and thus 
still further to increase the cost. Nor is a reduction of 
charges a remedy, unless the condition of the market for 
goods is such as to create a large expansion in demand on 
the basis of a small reduction in prices. ‘This condition few 
will maintain as being likely to be satisfied to-day. 

The railway companies, therefore, are in 2 cleft stick. 
Under the Railways Act of 1921, they are entitled to charge 
rates which will enable them to maintain their 1913 traffic 
receipts. But this does not really help them ; for increased 
rates may fail to bring higher receipts. They are therefore 
attempting to lower their costs by a drastic cutting-down 
of the earnings of their employees. The railwaymen, under 
Mr. J. H. Thomas’s leadership, have not met them with a 
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blank negative. They, too, realise the seriousness of th, 
situation, and admit that some part of the responsibility 
for meeting the difficulty falls upon them. But they eq 
hardly contemplate the tearing up of the settlement 4 
1919, or the possible forcing back of the railway service t, 
the position among occupations which it teld in pre-war 
days. They are prepared for give and take, but not for, 
surrender of the main conquests of the past two decades, 
In these circumstances, whatever the outcome of th 
negotiations may be, it is plain that the economies needgj 
in the railway service cannot be effected solely, or eve, 
mainly, by reducing wages. The likelihood is that th 
attempt to meet the situation in this way will reopen th: 
entire question of railway reorganisation. The groupin 
of the railways accomplished under the Act of 1921 has 
been, so far, disappointing in its results. Ought it not to be 
reconsidered with a view to further co-ordination and the 
elimination of overlapping between the grouped companies? 
The relations between transport by road and rail are being 
altered by the Railway Bills now before Parliament. But 
ought not the entire problem of our transport system to 
receive consideration on a far broader basis? Othe 
industries have demonstrated plainly enough the futility 
of attempts to restore prosperity by a mere hacking dow 
of wages. Do the railways mean to follow the example of 
the miners or to seek a better way? While everyone wil 
hope that a railway industrial crisis will be averted in the 
negotiations that are now proceeding, it is evident that the 
issues involved are much bigger than can be dealt with 
by these negotiations alone. The Government is at present 
pushing through Parliament an elaborate scheme of subsidies 
to depressed industries. Might it not have done far better 
by spending its money on a thorough reorganisation of our 
transport system, and thereby have made a more real con- 
tribution to the recovery of industrial prosperity ? 





WHITE AUSTRALIA 


USTRALIA has deserts—she has several very 
A large, very dry, very unpleasant deserts. This 
fact must be insisted on. It is natural that we 
should fume when we hear Englishmen talking, in their 
provoking supercilious way, of our arid interior. Nobody 
likes to have an arid interior. It is natural that our 
fingers should itch to tear from the geography books 
those sneering pages which gloat over waterless Lake 
Eyre, and even hint that asparagus does not flourish at 
Oodnadatta. We long to shout to the world that we 
can make asparagus flourish anywhere. But we dare not. 
We cannot do without our deserts. For thirty years 
they have been essential to the propaganda by which we 
have justified to the world the exclusive occupation by 
a few million people of a country as large as the United 
States of America. Propagandists for White Australia 
have printed fascinating maps which proved that Australia’s 
capacity to support population was only nine per “cent. 
that of the United States and Canada. These maps were 
generously sprinkled with deserts. And yet impetuous 
patriots are clamouring to expunge every desert from the 
geography bocks! 

Perhaps it is a weakness of democracies that, having 
willed an end, they try to shuffle out of willing the means. 
It is certainly a weakness that they confuse both end and 
means in a multiplicity of discordant voices proffering 
manifold and conflicting explanations of what has been 
decided, and of the reasons for the decision. Legislators 


of that historic first Parliament of the Commonwealth 
which firmly and finally closed the doors of Australia | 
against non- European races advanced the most wildly 
conflicting arguments in justification of their action. 
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were predestined instruments of a divine decree which had 
get aside for ever a whole continent “exclusively for a 
Southern Empire—for a Southern Nation.” They were 
sef-determining freemen, deliberately willing the creation 
of “the noblest and ablest race upon this sphere.” They 
were humbly obsequious to scientific law. They were 
not contemptuous of other peoples—rather, they contended 
that “the Japanese need to be excluded because of their 
high abilities.” Yet they would protect themselves to the 
jast against “‘ the servile nations of the world,”? and were 
confident that Orientals were not civilised “in the 
Australian sense.”” How could they be? Did not 
Australians have centuries of civilisation behind them, 
and was not China merely “a nation of yesterday ” ? 

Educated persons were offended and alarmed at the 
crudity with which mob ignorance and mob prejudice 
expressed themselves. They knew that the world was 
listening to the Australian debates, and were uneasily 
conscious of a Gresham’s law in politics by which bad 
reasons tend to drive out the good. They struggled man- 
fully to keep the good reasons well to the fore, and 
throughout the last thirty years they have continued 
the struggle with ever-increasing success. Yet the bad 
reasons count. If it be true, as Mr. Wells says, that 
uneducated men are “‘ as bad as cattle in persecuting all 
that is different among themselves,” statesmen may regret 
the fact, but must reckon with it in framing their policies. 
What Australians call ‘‘ the instinct of self-preservation ” 
may be nothing more than irrational herd-instinect, but 
if it is challenged there will be a war, and common sense 
suggests that war should be prevented whenever possible. 
A political realist will admit that the growls of a navvy, 
no less than the ecstasies of a bishop, play a part in forming 
that mysterious power which men worship as the National 
Will. Sometimes, indeed, he will pay more attention to 
the growls than to the ecstasies. The important thing 
is that, on the White Australia issue, the ecstasies are in 
harmony with the growls. 

No reasonable Australian doubts the wisdom of building 
up the Australian nation from European stock. This is 
not a matter for high theory. It is quite beside the point 
to wrangle over the qualities of different civilisations. 
Disputes over the special virtues and vices of hybrids are 
equally vain: politicians do not understand these things, 
and only make mischief when they dogmatise about them. 
Natural rights should be left to the lecture room ;_ political 
orators cannot handle them without starting an explosion. 
This question of immigration restriction is not a theoretical 
question of natural rights: it is emphatically a practical 
question of national expediency—that is, of common sense. 
Australia is open to merchants, tourists and students of 
every race. Is it to anybody’s interest that she should 
be open to coolies from Asia or Africa or the Pacific 
Islands? That is the only point that was at issue—and 
sno longer at issue. For the world, up to the present 
time at any rate, has accepted the Australian decision. 

The decision was in fact dictated by enlightened self- 
interest. An influx of Asiatics of the labouring classes 
would inevitably have disorganised Australia’s economic 
and political life. The experience of Natal, of North 
America, and of the Australian colonies in the nineteenth 
century seemed to give adequate proof that labourers of 
diferent colour were not sufficiently meek and loving to 
live side by side in human brotherhood. Only too fre- 
quently there appeared a_ threefold demoralisation ; 
demoralisation of the coolie over-driven by white capital, 
demoralisation of the “poor white’? overwhelmed by 
‘oolie competition, demoralisation of the half-breed children 





| of coolie and poor white who could find no firm place in 


ither of the competing civilisations. Reasonable Aus- 


tralians were determined to save their country from these 
evils. It was not merely a question of primitive fear, 
for they realised that racial war within a State is none the 
less hateful if one race does all the lynching. What they 
feared was not physical conquest by another race, but 
rather the internal decomposition and degradation of their 
own civilisation. Above all, they had gloried in their 
inheritance of free institutions, in their right to govern 
themselves and freely make their own destiny. But self- 
government, they knew, becomes impossible when the 
inhabitants of a country do not agree upon essentials. 
No community can give a share of political power to aliens 
unable or unwilling to accept and defend what most it 
values. Every State must maintain its own ethos, and 
Australians understood that even a successful tyranny 
over Orientals would destroy the character of their 
democracy. 

It is unreasonable for Australians to pretend that their 
policy of immigration restriction is grounded on loftier 
motives than these: the best that can be hoped from 
nations in issues that touch them most nearly is that 
their self-interest will be reasonably enlightened. Nations 
do not habitually sell all that they have and give to the 
poor, and White Australia is not (as some of its expounders 
seem occasionally to suggest) a self-denial offering made 
to Asiatic and African brothers and to a world hungry 
for wool and mutton. Australians felt so intensely about 
this matter that they would have readily inflicted grievous 
harm on others in their effort to protect themselves. But, 
in fact, one is genuinely puzzled to discover any material 
harm which their action has inflicted on any community 
outside Australia. Polynesians in their wild state never 
clamoured for admission to the Queensland sugar fields ; 
they were pursued and rounded up and shipped to Australia 
by enterprising gentlemen called blackbirders. The great 
Kastern nations have never shown any inflexible determina- 
tion to export coolies; they have generally been more 
concerned to protect their emigrant labourers from the 
oppressions of white capital. The Government of India 
has fought a strenuous battle within the Empire to win 
justice, not for subjects excluded from Australia, but 
for subjects attracted to Natal. 


If it is possible to judge from past experience, it would 
appear that the Australian policy in the matter of racial 
immigration is the policy most conducive to peaceful 
development, not only within Australia herself but within 
the Empire and among the nations. Moreover, it is 
difficult to see that it has inflicted any economic loss upon 
the world. The most competent geographers estimate 
that 42 per cent. of Australia is—in the strict sense of the 
word—arid. Nearly half this area can, under present 
conditions, produce nothing at all. Slightly more than 
half of it is that ‘‘ sparse pastoral land ” which Australians 
have learnt how to exploit with extraordinary resource- 
fulness and skill. The truth is, that those very parts of 
the continent which appear on the map to be the most 
neglected, have been the quickest to approach their full 
capacity in contributing to world markets. Exception 
may be made of the 4 per cent. or 5 per cent. of Australia 
(no more) which is fit for tropical agriculture. But the 
Commonwealth may at least claim that, by paying hand- 
somely to safeguard and expand a great tropical industry 
originally established by coloured labour, it has done 
something substantial to push forward white settlement 
in the tropics. The sugar-growers of Queensland, if they 
have not yet proved beyond all question that white people 
can live and labour in the tropics without physical deteriora- 
tion, have at least made obsolete the dogmatic denials of 
this possibility. The facts are extremely interesting, but 
they cannot be explained here. We may only remind 
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ourselves that the pioneers of tropical Australia are 
attempting something that is in the best tradition of 
‘“‘an Empire built up in defiance of climate.” 

Australians, nevertheless, should try to resist the tempta- 
tion to pose heroically. Democracies are commonly 
embarrassed by the ardour of too numerous patriots who 
know that they can save their country, and that nobody 
else can. But does their country really need to be saved ? 
What more lamentable spectacle in history than that of 
the brave patriot forging ahead and saving his country 
against overwhelming odds, when it does not need to be 
saved in the least! There are a dozen States besides 
Australia which restrict ‘ coloured ” immigration. Australia 
has the whole British Empire behind her; and all that 
Imperial statesmen have ever demanded of her is that 
she should be polite. As a people, we tend rather to 
despise politeness. In 1901 many patriots denounced the 
common-sense courtesy in the phrasing of the Restriction 
Bill as ‘‘a crooked and dishonest way,” ‘‘a backdoor 
method.” And yet, thanks to this method, we succeeded 
where later the United States of America failed: we 
achieved our end without wounding the self-respect of 
any nation. We even secured the co-operation of those 
very nations against whom we were in fact, though not 
in form, discriminating. 

That the world has accepted White Australia (despite 
the challenge in the phrase) is, doubtless, rather irksome 
to the country-savers. About ten years ago they were 
trying to rouse us to heroic defiance of the “ predatory 
nations’ of Asia. And now they are beginning to call 
on us to defend our national purity against an “ influx ” 
of Italians, which, even at its strongest, has not in any 
year reached one-tenth of the annual immigration from 
Great Britain. The exclusive spirit feeds upon its own 
successes, and it would not take so very much to convince 
us that even Europeans are not white—“ in the Australian 


sense.” Ww. EK. B. 


BIRTHDAYS 


DID not quite realise what a high value I set on my 
birthday till the other day, when an attempt was 
made to deprive me of it and, with the support of 

the highest authority, to give me a new birthday in exchange 
for it. I had lived till then on the assumption that I 
was born on the 20th of April. That and the date of the 
Battle of Hastings were two of the few dates on which I 
would have staked my life. In regard to the dates of most 
of the events in the history of the world, I have an open 
mind, and I am no bigot in regard to the year in which 
Cyrus was born, or in which Hannibal crossed the Alps 
with his elephants. Compared with such things, my first 
appearance on the planet was, no doubt, an affair of trivial 
import. It was heralded by no commotion among the 
Among the 1,500,000,000 inhabitants of the earth 
it was a matter of indifference to at least 1,499,999,500 
and, of the 500 or so who made up the circle of the friends 
and acquaintances of the family, not more than you could 
count on the fingers of one hand would have shed a tear 
if I had breathed my last breath within twenty-four hours. 
Even so, I grew up with a feeling that on this day the sun 
shone with a double radiance. So much did I love it that 
I should not have exchanged birthdays with Queen Victoria 
or Joseph Chamberlain, though I worshipped them both. 
On his own birthday every child is a king. On every other 
day of the year I was a commoner, but the 20th of April 
was a day on which I sat enthroned. 


stars. 


A birthday is one’s 
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first piece of private property, an estate from which oy 
can never be ousted. So, at least, I thought till Quite 
recently. 

Then came a day on which it became necessary for me ty 
produce a birth-certificate. Looking on this as merely , 
matter of form, I wrote off for it. In time the certificate 
reached me, and I discovered to my horror that, accord} 
to it, my birthday fell not on the 20th of April, but on th 
llth of May. Now, I am sure that, if I had been brought 
up to believe that I was born on the 11th of May, I shou 
have regarded the 11th of May as the perfect day of th 
year, but, now that it was proposed to foist it on me jy 
this fashion it seemed to me the most odious. Needless tp 
say, I did not accept the evidence of the certificate. I ha 
further inquiries made, and, even when the evideng 
persisted in pointing to that dreadful date, I would no 
believe it. I noticed that the entry in the register wa; 
made, not by the Registrar himself, but by the Deputy 
Registrar, and I preferred to assume that he was unnerved 
by responsibility, and that in his confusion he had madea 
muddle of the birthdays reported to him at the time, and 
had given my birthday to someone else, and someone else’; 
birthday to me. It cannot be that my father, whe 
registering my birth, had at the last moment forgotten even 
the month and left it to the Deputy-Registrar to choose, 
date at random. The theory of an over-excited Deputy. 
Registrar, his head buzzing with dates in which he had not 
the slightest interest, distributing birthdays to the infants 
of the season on the principle that one birthday is as good 
as another, is much more probable. I feel confident that, 
if the records were examined, it would be found that some 
other poor fellow, proud of having been born on the Ith 
of May, has been provided with a detestable second birthday 
on the 20th of April. 

If I had been born on neither of these days, I doubt if 
I should have thought that there was much to choose 
between them. Neither of them seems to have been | 
associated with any particularly glorious event in history. 
The best that Whitaker's Almanack is able to say of the | 
20th of April is that John Abernethy, surgeon, died on it in 
1831. The best that it can find to say of the 11th of May | 
is that Perceval was assassinated on it in 1812, and Madame | 
Récamier died on it in 1849. I can take no pleasure in 
being even remotely associated with such dismal events, 
and should have preferred to share my birthday with a poet 
or even with a battle. Still, there is such a thing as: 
patriotism of time as well as of place, and, just as one prefers 
one’s own country to any other country, so one prefers 
one’s own birthday to any other birthday. There need be 
no aggressiveness in this preference. I certainly should 
not like to insult a man merely for having been born ot 
the Ist of August or on the 4th of November. I may 
congratulate myself on having been born on a more enviable 
day of the year, but I should do my best not to let him se 
this. After all, good and great men have been born it 
each of the twelve months of the year, and, apart from this 
it is not a man’s fault if he is born outside April or on any 
other day of April but the 20th. On the whole, it is lucky 
that everybody is not born on the same day of the yeal. 
It is far better that things should be as they are and that 
every day should be a birthday to somebody. 

Still, having been born in April, one cannot help realising 
that, even apart from egotistic preferences, there is much 
to be said for being born in April. Take down a book 
nature, and it is ten to one that you will come on some suc! | 
sentence as: “April is not like any other month.” In} 
April the nightingale begins to sing, and the ring-ou7el, | 
the redstart, the spotted flycatcher, the wood-warbler, the 
whitethroat, the lesser whitethroat, the yellow wagtail, 
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the sandmartin, the swift, the cuckoo, the night-jar, the 
corncrake, the ruff, the quail, the common tern, the lesser 
tern and the Sandwich tern arrive. The mole is very 
active, and the orange-tip butterfly appears. Birds nest 
and trees put forth their leaves, and more flowers blossom 
than Homer could have catalogued in a book of the Iliad. 
It is true that the writers on nature also tell us that “* May 
is truly the month when bird-song is at its height,” and 
that “‘ May is the month of flowers,” and if any man de- 
dared that May is the second-best month in which to be 
porn I should not contradict him. But there is as much 
difference between April and May as there is between a 
kitten at the perfect age and a kitten that is getting old 
enough to be a cat. Even the death of John Abernethy, 
surgeon, can cast no permanent shadow over a month so 
promising of delights. I would not be extruded from such 
amonth for a thousand pounds—at least, not for a thousand 
pounds that was only a figure of speech. 

Consequently, when I found myself thrust into May by a 
Deputy-Registrar of Births, Marriages and Deaths, I cast 
about for other means of establishing my claim to be a 
child, though an imperfect one, of the perfect month. 
With the assistance of that admirable institution, the 
British Museum, I obtained a file of faded newspapers, 
and a weight was lifted from my heart when I discovered 
in the issue for the 21st of April the announcement of my 
birth on the previous day, a Sunday. I had never known 
before that I was born on a Sunday, but, now that one 
thinks of it, is not Sunday the perfect day of the week on 
which to have been born? Certainly, I would not now 
willingly exchange it for any other. What an extraordinary 
concentration of good fortune to have been born on the 
perfect day of the week in the perfect month in the perfect 
year! There is, I grant you, nothing meritorious in it, 
any more than there is in being born a millionaire, but I am 
sure I should have felt happier for having been born a 
millionaire. 

As to which birthday I have a right to under the law, I 
do not know. There is convincing evidence that I was 
born on two different days some three weeks apart, and, 
if I chose to claim the 11th of May as my birthday, I do 
not suppose the law would quarrel with me on that account. 
Undoubtedly, my birth on the 11th of May is as well 
attested as most events in history. If we cannot believe a 
birth-certificate, what can we believe? If biith-certificates 
are fallible, what is to be said of the much less precise 
evidence on which we accept the theory of evolution, and 
of the rotation of the earth? I begin to wonder whether 
the Battle of Hastings was really fought in 1066, and 
whether all history must not be thrown into the melting-pot. 
More than ever I am inclined to accept tradition in prefer- 
ence even to the most specious evidence. I had nothing 
but a family tradition to go on in asserting that I was born 
on the 20th of April, and it was because I refused to throw 
tradition to the dogs of evidence that I took the trouble 
to discover further evidence that would support tradition. 
And, even if the newspaper file had reinforced the evidence 
of the birth-certificate, do you think that I would have let 
tradition go? I do not know. I am weak: I live in a 
tationalistic age when even a Dean of St. Paul’s denies that 
it is unlucky to marry in May. It would require a nobler 
character than mine, perhaps, to uphold tradition in the 
circumstances, at a time when tradition is collapsing round 
Us every day. But I do not think that, even if I had ac- 
cepted the 11th of May as my birthday, I should ever have 
felt for it the same affection that I have always felt for 
the 20th of April. I should have felt an alien within its 
twenty-four hours, and should have been just as happy if 
Thad had no birthday at all, or if I had been born on the 
29th of February in Leap Year. a 


A NEW QUACKERY 
N°: once, in the fifteen years since this journal was 


founded, have I written an article on the unqualified 

practice of medicine. Perhaps the reasons have 
been that I am too conscious of the qualified quackery 
which abounds, and that the unqualified man, for the most 
part, uses remedies of a more or less harmless order. We 
may remind ourselves, in passing, that our law does not 
prohibit medical practice by the unqualified. If a man is 
not on the Medical Register his practice is under certain 
disadvantages, as regards recovery of fees, for instance ; 
nor may he sign a death certificate, nor claim exemption 
from jury service. But he may practise, and I am not now 
discussing the question whether or not the law should be 
amended in that particular. 

Nevertheless, it may be proper, before we proceed to the 
specific warning which is the leading purpose of this article, 
to lay down the cardinal reason why, as I see it, the 
treatment of disease should, as a rule, be undertaken by a 
qualified man, who sees his patient. 

As a rule, we had better say—for there are exceptions, 
exactly of the kind which prove the rule. Sir Herbert 
Barker, dealing with an injured knee-joint, was such an 
exception. He saw large numbers of them ; his experience 
of their manipulation was unique ; and he was wise enough 
to achieve such a measure of diagnosis that he was extremely 
unlikely to do irreparable damage to, let us say, a tuberculous 
knee, in the belief that it was merely out of mechanical order 
and could be adjusted by manipulation. Again, it is not 
always necessary to see the patient. As a youngster I 
assisted Sir Jonathan Hutchinson, whose name is fixed for 
ever in the history of medical science. He told me once 
that he had been sent photographs of a skin lesion, from 
Manchester, and had diagnosed iodism. He was assured 
that the patient had never taken iodine, but he persisted. 
After the patient’s death, a cupboard was found full of 
empty bottles of a patent medicine which contains that 
extremely valuable drug. Hutchinson’s observation and 
experience and his flair for diagnosis made him right at a 
distance. 

These exceptions really illustrate the general rule that, 
if you are to help your patient, you must make a true 
diagnosis. You must differentiate between one cause and 
another of similar effects. This differential diagnosis, as we 
call it, is absolutely fundamental to all good practice. The 
medical schools devote great attention to it—even at the 
expense of attention to treatment. That is a pity, but the 
principle is valid. ‘The nature of my own work is such that 
from all parts of the world I receive requests for medical 
advice from persons who have “a cough,” or “dyspepsia,” or 
“insomnia,” or what not. My invariable rule is to refer 
the enquirer to a doctor, and to suggest that the money 
offered me should go to my pet society. In the United 
States, many medical men of high standing—as, for 
instance, former Medical Commissioners of great cities— 
give advice in the Press to individual patients whom they 
have not seen. They may be right, but they run risks 
which I fear too much: we are not all Hutchinsons. 
Dyspepsia may be due to anger or alcohol, gluttony or 
cancer; a cough to wax in the ear or pneumonic plague or a 
desire to attract attention. One should see the patient, I 
think, and one should have been elaborately trained, and 
still be training oneself in the science of differential diagnosis. 
That is the general principle upon which I rely for the 
qualified, as against the unqualified, practice of medicine. 
It is human to err, and the man who has studied diagnosis 
will often be wrong, but less often than the man who has 
not. The argument is so strong that we need not hesitate 


to admit that, sometimes, treatment may succeed even 
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where the diagnosis is wrong, or where none is made; but, 
in general, I submit that treatment is oftener successful 
where accurate diagnosis has preceded it. 

The statistical risks of quackery, thus indicated, are 
immensely aggravated, however, if and when the quack 
begins to use methods of treatment which are potent and 
capable of doing immense injury. If you swallow a mild 
aperient on the strength of an advertisement of a patent 
medicine, you are not really very rash—especially since it 
is highly probable that you need an aperient. But you 
would probably hesitate to let the man who sells you the 
aloes or what not at a fantastic price under a fancy name 
excise your stomach or try to remove a cerebral tumour ; 
and you would be right. 

My present concern is that recent discoveries and 
rediscoveries have put powerful and even dangerous 
methods of treatment into the hands of the unqualified, 
and that the public is not fully aware of their danger. A 
patient who would refuse to swallow, at a quack’s behest, 
a draught which, he was informed, contained prussic acid, 
strychnine and arsenic, will readily consent to let an 
unqualified man who possesses an X-ray machine radiate 
his armpits for excessive perspiration; and his wife may 
accept the same treatment for superfluous hair. Both 
may pay the most ghastly price for their folly. 

The risk of real injury from “ artificial sunlight ” lamps 
has, I believe, been absurdly exaggerated. The objection 
to their use by the unqualified in the treatment of disease 
rests upon the diagnosis argument, which is abundantly 
strong enough. Their use, in health, for its maintenance, 
by persons of ordinary sense and intelligence is another 
matter. It is not fool-proof, but eating is not fool-proof— 
not by a very long way. I draw a fundamental distinction 
between the maintenance of health and the treatment of 
disease: and, in general, I submit that distinction to be 
practically valid, because of the difficulty of diagnosing 
disease. 

The X-rays are a very different matter, and so is radium, 
though I am not personally aware of cases of the unqualified 
use of that very costly element as a medicament. Both 
X-rays and radium, however, constitute radiant influences 
which may cause so-called ‘‘ burns,” or inflammatory 
conditions, of a most obstinate and serious kind. Many of 
these cases become malignant, as indeed everybody knows. 
It is not to be denied that the individual factor of response 
sannot be estimated with certainty. The most careful 
and experienced practitioner may sometimes cause an 
X-ray burn after dosage which he has used with success 
and without injury on hosts of occasions. But, again, he 
is less likely to do so than the inexperienced man who has 
never seen an X-ray burn, but has a machine and proposes 
merely to destroy superfluous hair. Well do I remember, 
when the rays were first discovered, wondering whether 
their hair-destroying power could be used for priests and 
actors and not least for myself, afflicted with facial hair 
which still grows with unabated ferocity: but the risks 
are too great. Use some other depilatory (I cannot name 
one), or a razor, or nothing; but leave the X-rays alone. 
If you have had the misfortune to acquire an X-ray burn, 
whether following the X-ray treatment of lupus or for 
superfluous hair or otherwise, consider the curious fact that, 
by the agreement of all experts, the best treatment and the 
best preventive of malignant changes is ultra-violet light 
—a group of radiations essentially similar to the X-rays, 
but many octaves lower in pitch, as a musician would say. 

Do I press for a law prohibiting the use by unqualified 
persons of X-rays for medical or quasi-medical purposes ? 
At the moment I only submit that the public should be 
truly informed on this subject by a student with no axe to 
grind, such as LENs. 





—, 


Correspondence 
THE SAVIDGE REPORTS 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Str,—Among minor considerations arising out of the above, 
one wonders how men of the knowledge and experience of Sj 
J. Eldon Bankes and Mr. Withers can believe that the credibility 
of a man’s word is, at all times, enhanced by the fact that he js 
‘** beyond middle-age, married and with a family.” The cop. 
trary is surely the fact. A young man, with little to lose, wij 
make a mistake, or do wrong, and admit it and brave the 
consequences. But the other has given hostages to fortune; 
he has his position, career and pension to think of, and he jg 
under temptation to defend these by untruth. 

Nemo repente fuit turpissimus is a sound legal maxim, byt 
may not even a man “ possessing an unblemished record” 
become, under stress of circumstances, not indeed repente tyr. 
pissimus, but pro hac vice turpis ?—Yours, etc., 

July 19th, 1928. R. ¢; 


To the Editor of Tux Nuw STATESMAN. 

Str,—You ask why should Sir William Horwood regard hin. 
self as a custodian of private morality. I recently came acros 
an example of the attitude of our responsible officials to this 
subject which may be new to most of your readers, and which 
at this juncture deserves to be placed on record. It occurs jp 
the Report of the International Conference for the Suppression of 
the Circulation of Obscene Publications, issued by the League of 
Nations (C. 734: M. 299. 1923 IV.), and shows how far in his 
zeal to promote private morality the present Director of Public 
Prosecutions went and was able to go. 

On page 45 of that report he is pleading for an international 
agreement to stop not merely the traffic in or sale of indecent 
matter, but even the exchange of it as between two private individuals, 
The French representative (M. Hennequin) thought that this 
was going too far, whereupon Sir Archibald Bodkin was able 
triumphantly to inform the conference that he had “ got two 
men in prison for having exchanged or lent each other” such 
matter. 

It would be interesting to know how many people realise that 
to-day such an act is apparently a crime punishable with in- 
prisonment. Interest in obscene matter may be morally 
reprehensible. But it should also be remembered that the 
official police views of what constitutes obscenity are somewhat 
naive, but that however naive they may be a prosecuting 
counsel would have little difficulty, having regard to the average 
Englishman’s hypocrisy in such matters, and his indifference to 
principle, in persuading the average juryman to take the same 
view. 

It would also be interesting to learn how the law on the subject 
was strained to enable Sir Archibald to gratify his zeal. Such 
matters have now to be so inadequately reported that the 
private citizen has little chance of knowing what other encroach- 
ments on personal liberty in the sphere of morals are being made. 
—-Yours, etc., ** MINIMUS.” 


To the Editor of Tux NEw STATESMAN. 

Sm,—Some years ago a distinguished I'rench priest, now 4 
Professor at the Collége de France, was the victim of a heresy- 
hunt which ended in his Excommunication. The then Nuncio 
at Paris was asked as to his personal character. ‘The reply was 
worthy of Sir Archibald Bodkin or of Scotland Yard: Nous 
avons fait tous les renseignements possibles ; mais malheureuse- 
ment nous n’avons rien trouvé contre lui.—Yours, etc., . 





To the Editor of Tur NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—A point was raised in last week’s debate on the Savidge 
ease to which, I venture to think, further attention may usefully 
be called. 

In discussing the position and duties of the Director of Public 
Prosecutions, the Attorney-General said: ‘‘ When the Director 
received instructions from the Home Secretary, he not only 


had the right to reopen the case, but he had a duty to reopen } 


it so far as the prosecution for perjury was concerned.” In 
other words, it was the duty of the Director to take the instruc- 
tions of the Home Secretary. But, as Sir William Joynson- 
Hicks reminded the House earlier in the debate, the Director. 
though appointed by the Home Secretary subsequently, by 8 
curious inversion of the ordinary method of conducting business, 
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was under the authority and control of the Attorney-General. 
The Attorney-General would himself deal with the actions of 
his subordinate officer! It follows that officially, unless or until 
they are repudiated by his chief, the acts of the Director of 
Prosecutions are the acts of the Attorney-General. Conse- 
quently it would seem that we are entitled to infer that, in 
certain cases at any rate, it would be the duty of the Attorney- 
General himself to take the instructions of the Home Secretary. 
But how are we to reconcile this conclusion with the doctrine 
which was affirmed with some vigour and authority at the time 
of the Campbell prosecution, by critics of Mr. MacDonald’s 
administration, that in respect of criminal prosecutions it is the 
duty of the Attorney-General to abstain from all consultation 
with his political colleagues ? It is true that the doctrine then 
propounded appeared to many to lay down a rule the conse- 
quences of which might be absurd ; and the present case seems 
to go, at any rate, so far as to illustrate the proposition that where 
the action for which the Attorney-General (or his subordinate) 
js criticised consists in the institution of a preliminary inquiry, 
he is entitled to plead the instructions of a Secretary of State. 
But the subject is not free from difficulty, and a considered and 
authoritative statement of sound doctrine is much to be desired. 
There seems much to be said for the view that judges and magis- 
trates are alone invested by the Constitution with the right and 
duty of taking decisions in complete independence of the execu- 
tive, which is to say, of Parliament; and that the Attorney- 
General and his officers are independently responsible only for 
the advice they give, and for the manner in which they carry 
out their express or implied instructions.—Yours, etc., 
M. S. Amos. 


THE NATIONAL THEATRE 
To the Editor of Tur New Statesman 

Sir,—You will permit me to reserve an opinion on Mr. W. J. 
Turner’s general argument on the National Theatre Committee 
and its work, but it is necessary to elucidate the following 
matters at once. 

Mr. Turner asserts that Sir Arthur Du Cros agreed in writing 
to extended payment for a National Theatre site on the Foundling 
ground. He also declares knowledge of two promises, one for 
£30,000 (with conditions) and a second for £20,000, to assist the 
erection of a National Theatre. 

I have consulted some of my colleagues on the National 
Theatre Committee and (like myself) they have not heard of 
these important matters. I should like to ask my admired 
friend, Mr. W. J. Turner, when and to whom these items were 
communicated for our consideration.—Yours, etc., 

5 King’s Bench Walk, Tempie. Hotrorp KnicurT. 


[Mr. Turner writes: ‘‘ The offer made by Sir Arthur du Cros 
and the promise of £20,000 were communicated to Sir Israel 
Gollancz, before the Committee passed the resolution approving 
of the site. The conditions attached to the promised donation 
of £30,000 were such that this matter could not be discussed 
until a later stage had been reached in the development of the 
scheme.”—Ep., .V.S.] 


THE STAGE SOCIETY 
To the Editor of Tue New StTatEsMAN. 

Sir,—Your contributor’s declaration that the Stage Society 
is dying provokes me to say a word or two on behalf of the 
patient, especially as J. B.-W., in the course of his diagnosis, 
makes a surprising implication. Put briefly, his contentions are 
that: (1) the Society was useful when it produced the plays of 
Ibsen, Techehov and Shaw, but that it has now outlived its pur- 
pose ; that (2) the ‘“ sound majority ” will not put up with any 
entertainment which does not at once entertain it; that (3) no 
one could think of telling Lord Beaverbrook or Lord Rothermere 
that he is a barbarian ; and that (4) while the Stage Society is 
dying, every month a new “ night-club-cinema rises magnificently 
among us.” 

The Stage Society is not to blame if Europe at present has no 
playwright of the importance of Ibsen or Tchehov. It presum- 
ably exists for the production of excellent and unmarketable 
Plays, and if it were to commit suicide whenever it could not 
find a new Ibsen or a new Tchehov it certainly could not resurrect 
itself in adult and effective form when the crisis had passed. Its 
duty is to remain in being until the new Tchehov appears and, 
in the meantime, to present the best plays that it can find. 

_Again, the “ sound majority,” which prefers the magnificent 
hight-club-cinema to the Stage Society, may be made up of 
shallow persons. J. B.-W. will agree that when the Society gave 

Ploneer performances of Tchehov ” its members did not find 


the performances “‘ amusing.’ In fact, I believe, they walked 
out. The “sound majority” never even heard of him until 
three or four years ago. As for Lord Beaverbrook or Lord 
Rothermere, I do not know what their tastes in the drama may 
be; but if an eminent man prefers a second-rate revue to the 
best work of Tchehov or Shakespeare, I cannot see why someone 
of more discrimination should not assert that in respect of the 
drama such a man is a barbarian. 

J. B.-W. seems to suggest that the Stage Society serves no 
purpose because it cannot amuse the sound majority. I put it to 
him that the sound majority took a very long time to perceive 
the interest and amusement of Ibsen, Tchehov and Shaw. He 
seems, in a word, to suggest that there is no room for anything 
that does not interest the people who enable a new night-club- 
cinema to rise every month. Does that section of the public 
show any “ live interest’ in painting or poetry or sculpture ? 
And would J. B.-W. maintain that no one, therefore, should 
practise these arts ? 

I have not at hand a programme of the Stage Society, and in 
consequence must depend upon memory when I put forward for 
J. B.-W.’s consideration a number of the Society’s recent pro- 
ductions which most of its members, I think, were honestly glad 
to have seen: The Pleasure Garden, L’Ame en Peine, Young 
Woodley, a German play for three characters (the title of which I 
forget), The Man with a Load of Mischief, The Adding-Machine, 
and—for the satisfaction of making up our minds about Eugene 
O’Neill—The Great God Brown. This, to me, seems not a bad 
record for a dying Society. 

J. B.-W. is really, of course, tilting against the persons who 
think that they are being intellectual when they are bored ; and 
in this enterprise I respectfully wish him ‘* more power to his 
elbow.’ Perhaps he would agree with me that the Society has 
shown for some time a tendency to choose long-winded preten- 
tious and pseudo-intellectual plays, but that is a curable dis- 
temper ; and, as I have indicated, there have been many excep- 
tions, I do not suppose that he would also agree with me that it 
made, long ago, the elementary mistake of looking for a second 
Bernard Shaw,—a mistake, if only because nothing is more un- 
likely than that the successor of Mr. Shaw as our leading play- 
wright will resemble him.—Yours, ete., 

CiirrorD Bax. 


TRAVELLERS’ TALES 
To the Editor of Tuk NEw SraTEsMAN. 


Srir,—I suppose reviewers have been rendered cautious by 
attempted hoaxes; but I had hoped that the presentment of 
** Cannibal Jack” would not meet with this sort of suspicion. 
Your reviewer’s otherwise appreciative notice of this book 
breathes it in every sentence—** purports to be written,” ** ap- 
pears to have been,” “‘ said to have been made,” ‘ appears to 
have edited.” Will he accept my personal assurance that the 
book is exactly what it appears to be, and that while Cannibal 
Jack himself may have lied about his own life (though I do not 
think that he did so) neither Mr. Hadfield nor the publisher have 
lied about Cannibal Jack ?—Yours, etc., 

24 Russell Square, W.C. 1. GEOFFREY C. FABER. 

July 28rd. (Faber and Gwyer, Ltd.) 


AN UNKNOWN EPISODE OF CONRAD’S 
LIFE 
To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 


Srr,—All the recent biographers of Joseph Conrad have over- 
looked the fact that he was employed for about two months as a 
translator of Slavonic languages during the early ’nineties by a 
Translating Agency, a few doors away from Mudie’s Library, 
New Oxford Street, W.C. I remember Conrad calling one day 
at the office of the long since defunct St. Stephen’s Review, in 
the Adelphi, and informing the assistant editor, the late Mr. 
Edgar Lee, that he had ceased calling for work at the Agency. 
Sometimes, Conrad said, his remuneration did not exceed 
ninepence per week. This was owing to the fact that most of 
the Slavonic firms doing business with English customers wrote 
in French or German. Conrad brought with him at the same 
time some translations of Polish short stories, which Mr. Lee 
promised he would read. Mr. Lee, however, afterwards told me 
that he was compelled to return the Polish tales to Conrad, be- 
cause all of them were much too revolutionary for a Conservative 
weekly journal like the St. Stephen’s Review.—Yours, etc., 

ANDREW DE TERNANT. 

36 Somerleyton Road, 

Brixton, S.W. 


ROBERT BURNS’S LETTERS 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—May I ask the favour of space in your columns for the 
substance of the following ? 

I am engaged in preparing a new edition of the letters of 
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Robert Burns, re-edited from the original manuscripts. If 
owners of such originals will write to me in care of the Oxford 
University Press, Amen House, Warwick Square, London, E.C.4, 
I shall be most grateful, and shall be glad to arrange to visit 
their collections in order to do the necessary collating.—Yours, 


etc., J. Dr LANCEY FERGUSON. 
Royal Hotel, Glasgow. 


July 14th. 


Miscellany 
IMMORTALITY 


‘HE fragment of papyrus recently picked up by 
Colonel Matey on an Egyptian ash-heap, and 
more or less accurately deciphered by Professor 

Dunton, is likely to give rise to conflicting emotions. 
On the one hand, there is enough left to show that, had it 
survived in its complete state, it would have been a docu- 
ment of surpassing importance; and one cannot but feel 
a certain exasperation with the tantalising fate which 
has revealed just so much and concealed so much more. 
On the other hand, it is a matter for thankfulness that 
the very defects of the manuscript yield more than ordinary 
scope for those conjectures which scholars delight to form 
and other scholars still more keenly delight to demolish. 

It is pretty plainly a portion of a collection of biographical 
extracts or anecdotes, on somewhat similar lines to those 
of Aulus Gellius, Suetonius, or Athenaeus. The author 
is unknown ; but even this tattered chiffon has interest in 
that it gives us information about a poet of whom hitherto 
no one had ever heard. Without entering into details 
that can concern none but Greek scholars, I shall here 
make an endeavour to present the gist of what may with 
some plausibility be deduced from the fragment. 

Iby(cus) or Eratosthe(nes)—for the anecdote is told of 
either by various writers—was a poct of the class of 
Callimachus, his merit lying rather in artistic finish than 
in imagination or profundity. On one occasion, being 
engaged in the composition of an elegy, he spent a whole 
day in polishing the crucial line into diamond-like bril- 
liancy and perfection. Satisfied at last, he confidently 
expected that immortality which poets always anticipate 
from such achievements. (Ce que Malherbe écrit dure 
éternellement.) In a fatal moment, however, he showed 
the poem to a friend, who, having no eye for the mot juste, 
darted a hasty glance through it, and, with unpardonable 
lack of taste, passed over, entirely without remark, the 
five-word jewel: whereupon the infuriated poet drew his 
sword and stabbed him to the heart. 

The time being one of great literary activity, almost 
half the population consisted of poets, who, though each 
of them formed his own separate school, could yet unite 
on due occasion. All alike felt that no crime can be 
worse than that of reading without appreciation a line 
over which a man has torn his hair and wept blood; 
and they accordingly gathered in multitudes and rescued 
their fellow-metrist from the clutches of the mob of 
illiterates who were about to tear him to pieces; but no 
sooner had they routed the common enemy than, in the 
usual fashion of allies after a successful war, they fell to 
blows among themselves, in furious dispute as to which 
line in the poem was the immortal one. Some said the 
first, on the ground that one must always open in a telling 
way; others the last, for a poem ought always to end 
with a point; yet others one in the middle, because a 
perfect elegy, like a circle, revolves round its centre. 
A ferocious stasis, like that of Corcyra described by 
Thucydides, convulsed the town, and soon spread to the 
surrounding country; the very scavengers learnt to 
shout the name (whichever it was) of the elegist, either in 
adoration or in derision ; hideous murders were committed, 





——, 


Iby(cus) or Erato(sthenes) being one of the earliest victims 
Nor was order restored wail a military despot arose 
who, not knowing a dactyl from an iambus, crushed al} 
alike into the unrhythmical prose of slavery. 

“Thus,” observes the moralising anecdotist, “ one ¢ 
other of two poets (for in our age it is impossible to dete. 
mine which) has left an immortal name not as a poet but gs 
the slayer of a man for showing scant respect to a line tha 
no one has been able to identify. It is said by some 
however,” he adds, “that the poem in which the lin. 
occurred was the following ’’—and he proceeds to quot 
the elegy, of which unfortunately, such is the state of the 
papyrus, only a few letters can be made out. 

It will be the pleasing task of modern scholarship, first, 
to reconstruct the whole poem, and then to decide the 
question found insoluble by the poet’s contemporaries, 
Should any critic restore by divination the immortal line 
he will deserve to share that eternity promised to himsel 
by the ever-living but unknown poet who first wrote it. 

K. E. Ketter, 


THE USES OF TRANSLATION 
"|": problem how art may most economically 


applied is only less absorbing than the consider- 

tion of art itself; and if I suggest that translation, 
like every other art, has its financial basis, it must not be 
thought that I am inclined to question the disinterested: 
ness of the labour it involves or the high esthetic value 
of its results. Translations have an esthetic value, and 
an economic value as well. They have a definite market, 
and that market might be vastly enlarged. At present, 
a conservative bias stands in the way. Only remove the 
bias, look a little further ahead, and good translations might 
become a more widely appreciated, hence a far more 
readily saleable, commodity. 

It is on this point that publishers, though their busines 
sagacity is, of course, axiomatic, seem to labour under | 
curious delusion. ‘‘ We are indeed sorry,” they usually 
inform a writer who proffers a rendering, say, of some 
French work into English, “‘ we have found your manu: | 
script both graceful and entertaining, but, alas !—and who 
regrets it more than we ?—there is no market for such 
things! The public capable of being interested reads 
them in the original.” Now, it is just here that the example 
of the past proves them wrong. In the first place, they 
leave out of account the powerful element of snobbist 
which compels a variety of creatures, men and womel 
of every capacity apart from literary hostesses, intellectual 
undergraduates, and the ordinary stock-in-trade of modem 
satire, to acquire a smattering, as it were the small changt, 
of innumerable topical off-shoots of culture for which 
they have no aptitude and probably little real taste—tht 
same exasperating mania which infects professed littérateur 
towards handbooks of Einstein, A BC’S of Adleristi, 
and fifth-form primers of fashionable metaphysics. Pub- 
lishers, themselves notoriously the most cultivated o 
contemporary mankind, forget that an acquaintance with 
the French language, to say nothing of the German, § 
nowadays apt to stop short when we have ordered ow 
Homard Américaine, Crépe Suzette and subsequent liquew’ 
with a delicacy of pronunciation and wealth of emphasis 
that arouse the long-deadened linguistic sensibilities 
the Neapolitan waiter. But that is not sufficient. We 








must be able to reject cocktails as vulgar as those com | 
pounded by M. Paul Morand, a cup as insipid as al 
manufactured by M. André Maurois, and enunciate ou | 
corresponding preferences, with an authority equally col- 

loquial and accomplished. 


Then there is the difficulty 0 | 
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Janguage. Public schools do not produce consummate of the original work, not gulp down, in indiscriminating 


linguists, still less universities. It is a vicious circle. 
Rither forgo your pocketful of small change, or else forfeit 
the leisure to spend it. A translator may resolve this cruel 
dilemma; and the novel, biographical essay, collection 
of stories or play reaches a public which is neither negligible 
nor impecunious, but apparently quite unknown to the 
rarefied perceptions of the directors of Messrs. Eagle and 
Wren. 

The case has also a secondary aspect. Translations are 
not necessarily utilitarian ; a translation is not merely the 
attempt to reconstitute the unfamiliar in familiar terms. 
It may, perhaps, be a kind of tribute. It may represent 
the effort to gauge the opposing values of two languages. 
“How much can I transpose?” the translator inquires. 
“True that while I read, though half-submerged in the 
cadence of the original, a running English equivalent goes 
through my mind. But what will remain, as soon as I 
put pen to paper? How far are the two languages radically 
incompatible?’ The degree of his success will probably 
be determined by the antecedents of his native literature : 
whether or no it offers a vehicle, already wholly or in part 
evolved, to receive the foreign importation; whether of its 
own accord, so to speak, it is prepared to welcome the 
invasion. Thus, successful translators who work against 
the hereditary current of a language are few or none; and 
we notice that French translations of Dostoievsky are 
uniformly less felicitous than those of Tourgenev, since 
Tourgenev, saturated in Latin culture and possessed of 
peculiarly French graces, the French care for “ minute 
particulars,” came naturally recommended. He belonged, 
incidentally, to a ruling caste which often spoke French 
better than Russian; while Dostoievsky’s vision of the 
world was characterised by that perverse, brilliantly 
illuminating astigmatism, a kind of miraculous squint, which, 
rightly or wrongly, we believe to be the spiritual perquisite 
of races bred among fog and chill. 


Similarly, the finest achievements of the greatest period 
of English translation are each classifiable as following and 
amplifying a path already marked out by native writers. 
Without the burlesque and lyric extravagance of the 
Elizabethan drama, is it conceivable that the English 
Rabelais could have taken shape? Without our heroic 
and tragic literature, North’s Plutarch? Without our 
pastorals and lyrics, the exquisite English rendering of 
Longus’s Daphnis and Chloe? That is to name only a few 
and omit any mention of the English Montaigne, the English 
Apuleius, and, indeed, of the Authorised Version itself. 
Merits so obvious and a mastery of language so nearly 
complete, it would be superfluous to catalogue; but in 
passing we may observe that the works chosen for translation 
are, in each instance, of a solidity, a continuity, calculated 
to support the innumerable slight changes of accent that a 
translator is bound to effect. For the translator’s is an 
art, not a science; his accuracy is at best approximate. 
He cannot hope to reproduce the impression of some tiny, 
microscopically adjusted work; his ingenuity must be 
contented with broader landscapes, where he can subtract, 
add, miss, hit, spoil, improve, and yet claim to have 
rendered a substantial account of its main configuration. 

The ruthlessness of the great translators is proverbial, 
and, for that reason alone, we may be obliged to conclude 
that their age is past. Just as the rapid decline of archi- 
tecture has been accompanied by the rapid increase of 
archeological sentiment, until the ability to create would 
appear to have vanished almost simultaneously with the 
courage to destroy, so we may predict that future decades 
will see translation dwindle to the proportions of an exact 
science. It will be the age of parallel texts; and through 
the translator’s sponge we shall absorb some faint flavour 


enjoyment, the perhaps adulterate but undoubtedly 
intoxicating beverages that Elizabethan and Caroline 
translators knew how to confect. 

But, in the meantime, translators are yet of immense 
importance in the development of our literature. A trans- 
lator—Constance Garnett for example, who is fortunate 
enough to deal with a language of which not one in a 
thousand of us has the smallest inkling—can impose the 
personal conception of a masterpiece as absolutely as any 
Pope Joan. Mrs. Garnett’s Tchehov is our Tchehov: we 
must accept the fact. Mrs. Garnett, as it happens, is an 
excellent scholar as well as being a considerable artist. 
Still, Mrs. Garnett’s prose idiosyncrasies have unques- 
tionably coloured the picture that English criticism has 
formed of Tchehov’s genius ; and it was fairly evident that 
the ephemeral brood of post-war English short-story-tellers 
had adopted as their model not Anton Tchehov’s prose 
style but the prose of Constance Garnett. Likewise, the 
influence of Mr. Scott-Moncrieff is sometimes more 
apparent over Proust’s imitators than that of their pre- 
sumed master—which is surely not amiss. Mrs. Garnett, Mr. 
Scott-Moncrieff—and to their number we must add the 
incomparable translator of Genji—stand midway between 
the old and new methods. Their activity marks the 
period of transition, and is faithfully in accordance with 
the principles hazarded above. The suitability of their 
choice is attested by the ease with which the material 
they have provided has been assimilated into our common 
stock of ideas. 

‘* Yet during the last year,” a reader may be inspired to 
object, “‘ a respectable quantity of French standard works 
did appear in English guise; the quality they showed was 
so unremarkable that we are not anxious that the quantity 
should be increased ; altogether, we are at a loss to under- 
stand these naively expressed hopes and fears.” Granted 
that the present bulk of translation should continue, and 
that its average quality should improve, the reading 
public deserves a clearer insight into the conditions on which 
an ordinary translator works—the commissioned translator, 
I mean, to whom translation is a livelihood. Somewhere 
there exists, I believe, a society for his protection. What 
ameliorations of his lot it has compassed I do not know. 
But certain it is, and it cannot be too generally known, that 
the majority of translators work at a rate which, if the 
translator does his work conscientiously (and, if he is wise, 
he does not), brings his weekly salary to a figure hardly 
exceeding that paid by the benevolent publisher to the 
young woman who types his letters: a perfectly com- 
prehensible state of affairs, no doubt, to the comfortably 
situated advocates of an egalitarian state, but sensibly 
discouraging to the impoverished intellectual. It is a 
state of affairs which will conspire with other factors to 
keep the standard of translation at its present low level. 
And a literature entirely deprived of good translators 
would perish like a body in which the circulation of the 
blood has stopped. PETER QUENNELL. 


Music 
THE SECRET OF THE BALLET 


, ‘HE Diaghileff ballet is no doubt the most 
characteristic, as it is the most fashionable, art of 
the day. Whatisthe reason? There are several. 

The drama has a visual as well as an intellectual and 

emotional appeal, but as practised in London, Paris and 

New York its visual appeal is a rudimentary one and 

cannot compare with that of the ballet. It is at the ballet 

and not at the drama that we may see the work, or at least 
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the influence, of the most gifted painters in Europe ; for 
whereas our stage ignores Gordon Craig and most other 
intelligent scenographers and continues to go to the big 
furniture depositories and the realistic scene-painters who 
imitate these “‘ store’ interiors on canvas, Mr. Diaghileff, 
on the contrary, has known how to persuade painters of 
real taste and talent, such as Derain, Matisse, Picasso, etc., 
to design settings and costumes for his ballets. 

Music also is heard at the ordinary theatre, but what 
music! Mr. Diaghileff, on the contrary, has given us some 
of the best music of our time. If Prokovieff—of whom I 
once had great hopes—has so far proved disappointing as a 
composer of ballets, Stravinsky has produced three or four 
ballets which are among the most remarkable musical 
compositions of the century. And not only has 
Mr. Diaghileff had major successes, but his minor composers 
have often produced delightful music, music that is superior 
to the more pretentious new compositions by British and 
foreign composers which we hear at the Promenades or at 
symphony concerts. I would cite as examples Poulenc’s 
music to Les Biches and Henri Sauguet’s music to The Cat. 
Perhaps it has been to some extent Mr. Diaghileff’s good 
fortune, rather than his good judgment, to have such 
attractive music. If his judgment were not uncertain, how 
could he have accepted the music to the latest ballet Ode, 
which is a long succession of clichés thinly disguised by the 
novelty of a semi-bearded, loud-voiced Russian chorus ! 
Also, few musical amateurs would approve of his passion 
for interludes by Rimsky-Korsakoff and Gounod—two of 
the most meretricious composers who have ever lived! 

Just as Mr. Diaghileff’s musical taste is far from being 
impeccable, so his pictorial sense is likewise unreliable, but 
to a lesser degree. Where, however, Mr. Diaghileff excels 
is in his acute susceptibility to fashion. He is a leader who 
never makes the mistake of being too far ahead—an 
essential qualification for the showman who has to appeal to 
the public of his own day. It may be thought that Le 
Sacre du Printemps in 1913 was a work ahead of public 
taste, and no doubt that would be true for the public of 
the Coliseum and Lyceum, although novelty is more 
digestible in the ballet form than in any other. Actually 
there is a striking affinity between Le Sacre du Printemps 
and a magazine named Blast edited by Mr. Wyndham Lewis 
which appeared about the same date. The enfeeblement of 
spirit which makes people suddenly resort to brute force or 
intellectual tyranny is as clearly revealed in the crude, 
rhythmic violences of Le Sacre du Printemps as in Blast with 
all its literary thunders. And both the Great War and the 
Fascist despotism in Italy are witnesses to the same 
inadequacy of tradition and are symptoms of the same 
social disillusionment. 

Is it surprising that an art—even the art of ballet 
should reflect the spirit of the age? Surely not, since it 
is in art that the true emotions and ideas of the age are 
expressed. It is also true that from the beginning of 
history the masses have always accepted the ideas of the 
few. The few think and feel and the many adopt their 
thoughts and feelings. This is how the process of human 
development has always taken place, and the human race 
is entirely dependent for its civilisation and change on the 
few exceptional minds and spirits which it throws up 
mysteriously in every age. 

But apart from the few great geniuses whose work is always 
fruitful for more than one epoch, and often seems, indeed, 
inexhaustible, there are numbers of smaller men who are, so 
to speak, only the fraction of an inch in advance of the 
majority. It is these who furnish us with the popular 
movements from year to year. And Mr. Diaghileff is one 
of the best (in the sense of the largest inch-fraction) of 
these to-day. He is perceptibly in advance, and so can 








ee 


set the fashion; but he is not too far in advance, or ely 
his theatre would be empty. Now what are the cha. 
acteristics of the Diaghileff ballet which make it such, 
faithful expression, not of the day before yesterday, nor ¢ 
yesterday, but of to-day—of the to-day which every nigh; 
at His Majesty’s Theatre is becoming yesterday ? 

The first and most essential is frivolity. A Diaghilej 
ballet to be successful must seem frivolous, and then I woul 
add that, provided it seems frivolous, the more serious jt 
is the better. Only the profoundest and wisest of ming 
can detect when seriousness lies behind frivolity and whe 
frivolity lies behind seriousness; but it is the mark of , 
sophisticated, experienced and disillusioned age when the 
social spirit demands an exquisite surface veneer which shalj 
be as nearly as possible impenetrable. That there is such, 
demand to-day is indisputable, and it springs from fear 
but not so much fear of reality, fear of emotion, fear o{ 
being hurt, as fear of being deceived. What the averag 
educated man or woman to-day finds most intolerable 
is to be made a fool of, and so we find that clowns, circuses, 
and the ballet are so much in fashion—because the fool is 
obviously not in the audience but on the stage, and so the 
audience can giggle and feel comfortable. 

Once having been put at our ease by an assumption of 
absurd and fantastic folly on the part of those addressing 
us, We are in the best possible mood to enjoy any touch of 
real beauty or distinction which may emerge from this 
background. There is nothing new in this, it is one of the 
oldest zsthetic principles, and it has always had its place 
and its use in art throughout history; but it is only in an 
enfeebled and degenerate period that it becomes elevated 
to the most important if not the sole esthetic principle. 

When men and women have a more robust and sounder 
constitution they can be more simple and straightforward, 
however exquisite and fine their sensibility. The greater 
vitality and force a human being has, the less he fears being 
deceived, and, indeed, he cannot be deceived, for the sheer 
strength of his passion creates the reality which he desires, 
And so it is with a social epoch. In times of the greatest 
vigour, in rich creative ages such as the Elizabethan in 
England, nobody was afraid of giving himself away. People 
gave themselves away with both hands richly and generously, 
and the result was an astonishing copiousness of life and of 
art. And I have no doubt that another such great creative 
period will follow the present, and will be all the better for 
the careful self-husbanding of the present time. 

It would be a mistake to consider our present wariness 
and fear of deception as a wholly bad thing. Our horror 
of pretentiousness, of self-righteousness, of solemnity and 
priggishness is a sign of sensitiveness to a reality which 
at present we are not strong enough to create. And the 
public is far from being completely taken in by those super- 
ficial minds who seize the opportunity of declaring that 
there is no reality but that apparent at the moment. 
Mr. Diaghileff, for example, can return to London and suc- 
cessfully repeat again and again his best ballets because there 
is something genuine in them which wears. If pictorial 
beauty and the beauty and grace of the human body in 
movement are the two principal qualities of the Diaghilefi 
ballet, they are exactly the qualities which society to-day 
is most certain of. We are not in the least sceptical of 
physical beauty, its value is almost as universally recog- 
nised as that of money. One only has to look at the 
popular film-star, man or woman, to discover that the 





popular idea of beauty is extremely crude, yet it represents 
something better than the average, something immediately 
recognisable ; and it is this popular element—the personal 
prowess of the dancer—which underlies the whole zesthetic 
structure of the Diaghileff ballet. 


W. J. TuRNER. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


NATOLE France Abroad, by Jean Jacques Brousson 
A (Thornton Butterworth, 10s. 6d.), is a sequel to 
Anatole France Himself; it also is translated by 
Mr. John Pollock, who takes trouble not only to render the 
meaning but to communicate the savour of this benign 
and subversive talker. Those who enjoyed the first book 
will enjoy this one. M. Brousson describes—and Mr. 
Pollock translates him excellently—Anatole France’s lectur- 
ing tour in Brazil, Uruguay and the Argentine ; and he tells 
us about the transit of Venus which occurred on board the 
steamer and during the tour which led to a breach between 
the novelist and ‘“* Madame.” The book closes with a 
description of Madame’s “ funeral service in the church of 
St. Ferdinand des Ternes,”’ in whose aristocratic sanctuary, 
so suggestive of Chateaubriand, “‘ reigns that perverse 
atmosphere of great Parisian ceremonies, compounded 
of wet umbrellas, incense, liturgical tapers, furs, naphthalene 
and musk.”” All Paris of the theatre, politics and literature 
is there. M. Brousson has kept company with Anatole 
France so long that he has acquired the art of seizing a 
gesture which suggests much. Anatole France and 
“Madame’s ” husband are the principal figures on whom 
all eyes are turned. The husband makes room for 
him, offering his own seat near the catafalque. ‘* M. 
Bergeret ’ shivers and crouches near the once beloved 
body; his secretary reads his thoughts, divines 
his often-expressed dislikes of the hymn for the dead and 
Christian ritual. ‘‘ He is in difficulties with his hat. Also 
deeply attentive to the gyrations of the beadle’s staff that 
mark the various stages of the ceremony. He rises, bows, 
kneels and bends his sceptic head under the choir boys’ 
tinkling bell with utmost docility. The incantations over, 
he seems more at ease. He almost leans an elbow on the 
bier. He draws his spectacles from their shagreen case, 
hamesses his great nose with them and proceeds to 
inventory the paintings in the roof.” Presently he puts 
them away, thinking perhaps this is not the proper moment 
to study pictures, and crosses his prelate-like hands across 
his stomach. ‘‘Is he saying a prayer for the dead? It 
is easy to guess its tenor: ‘ O God, give peace to this per- 
turbed spirit.””” Monsieur sprinkles the water of absolu- 
tion “ with rustic awkwardness.” ‘* You should see Anatole 
France’s grand style, as in his turn he handles the vessel. 
A bishop, at the least, you would say.” It is all over. 
The long relation so closely interwoven with his fame and 
his work is finished ; he “‘ comes in for a large share of the 
family condolences.” 
* bo * 


One of the charms of this book is that its descriptive 
qualities are as excellent as the writer’s gifts as a reporter. 
M. Brousson has listened to and stared at Anatole France 
till he has become part of himself. Yet Anatole 
France, as might be expected, remains an enigma: 
there are streaks of wayward meanness in him which 
this Boswell cannot explain, or reconcile with other charac- 
teristics. He knows well how he feels, till suddenly he is 
baffled—often disillusioned. These admissions of bewilder- 
ment, these strokes of confident penetration, make the 
setting for Anatole France’s conversation. M. Brousson 
himself becomes a character in his book, but not innocently 
and unselfishly in the manner of Boswell; his is a careful 
candour. 

* * * 

Let me give a specimen of the great writer’s talk. I will 
choose one which suggests the movement of his mind : 

Why do I go in for politics ? Why does Sarah Bernhardt in 


her old age play breeches parts ? Because one must do something 
new. For half a century and more Sarah has bleated every tense 
of the verb to love. People have had enough of it! She said 
to me one day, “‘ You ought to write a play for me.” According 
to Madame, I have no sense of the theatre. But I’m fond of it: 
I like being in the wings and seeing the life of rehearsals—some- 
thing between fiction and fact. So I set about finding a subject. 
I searched my memory and my library. A historical drama, of 
course, it should be. Drama is the moral of history. And I found 
it: Alfarez the Nun. She was a sort of Spanish Joan of Arc, 
minus the maidenhood. She was a novice, I forget where ; jumped 
over the wall, fought a duel, adopted breeches, then off to America, 
where she had a thousand and one adventures, and finally came 
back to kiss the Pope’s slipper and get absolution from him. Why 
did I choose Alfarez the Nun for Sarah? On account of the 
costume. This time Sarah would play a young man. She would 
change her sex, refurbish her wardrobe and her success. It would 
be a new career opening before her. She could aspire to Hamlet 
and the Cid! Men who really love the sex are grateful to an actress 
for playing breeches parts at sixty. There are also those who love 
the other sex; but they are not in the majority. 

In literature it is the same thing. For half a century, I purred. 
I gave the public ingenious bouquets, culled here and there, from 
La Légende Dorée and from Voltaire: I played at indifference. 
It’s high time to change all that. People must take me seriously. 
After scepticism, the political poster. Instead of the tower of 
ivory, public meetings. It is not I who invented the recipe. It is 
the same as Hugo’s and Renan’s. What did not old Victor do, to 
get into the Senate and the Panthéon? He got himself exiled. 
Note that at the time of the coup d’état no one took him seriously. 
When the Empire fell, besides his poetic glory, he was crowned with 
the cap of the national guard. 


The easy movement of his talk, and its return after 
variations upon Sarah to the original theme, is most charac- 
teristic, its leisureliness combined with an _ occasional 
epigram, ‘“ Drama is the moral of history,” or generali- 
sation, ‘‘ Men who really love the sex are grateful to an 
actress for playing breeches parts at sixty.” Note, too, 
the bland cynicism of his confession, well safeguarded, 
however, by including other great men: “ It’s not I who 
invented the recipe.’’ One gets the impression that Anatole 
France was a born play-actor, even in intimacy, but one 
who liked his pose to approximate to truth. 

* a * 

There are amusing pictures and passages in M. Brousson’s 
account of their journey to South America and their tour 
there. Of course, sacks and bags of letters arrived every 
morning, ‘‘ with congratulations and requests for auto- 
graphs.” It was a secretary’s duty to reply, and he says 
that practice enabled him to produce a very “ fair imitation 
of the illustrious scribble.” The phrase he used to reproduce 
was, ‘‘ Slowly but inexorably, the future fulfils the dreams 
of wise men ”’—with signature. One morning, getting 
tired of the repetition, M. Brousson allowed himself a 
variant. He wrote: ‘ Slowly, but inexorably, the future 
fulfils the dreams of madmen.” ‘“‘ Behind me, Anatole 
France, who had approached in silent slippers, approved. 
‘Far, far more true.’” This book is not rich in “ good 
things,” but in characteristic things. It is not as a record 
of Anatole France’s wit that it can be recommended, but 
many of the scenes are vivid. It is M. Brousson’s 
diary; in the entries Anatole France generally, but 
not always, appears. “‘ Why did I follow the great 
man to the other end of the world? Was I 
useful to him? And what did he promise me?” M. 
Brousson asks himself towards the end of the diary, adding, 
‘“* What innocence to put one’s trust in the prince of sceptics ! 
In seven long years that I have lived through in his company, 
had I not fathomed the depths of that illustrious 
hypercritic ?”” He does not answer this question, but asks 
others which imply that he had wasted devotion on one 
who was not a good son, loving father, agreeable husband, 
discreet lover, easy master, or generous citizen. I am 
surprised that M. Brousson should have ever conceived 
Anatole France as likely to excel in these respects. He 
was a masterly writer, and this is in itself so great a fact that 
it excuses seven years’ devotion, which were not from M. 
Brousson’s point of view wasted, because but for them we 
should not have heard of him. AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NEPAL 


Nepal. Constable. 63s. 


The day after we reached Lhasa, twenty-four years ago, 
Perceval Landon was in a state of profound gloom. The For- 
bidden City had been entered. The mystery was gone. There 
could no longer be anything worth living for. But fortunately 
for this love of mystery there did happen to be just adjoining 
Tibet a country which could still fulfil his desire. The capital 
of Nepal was not indeed so sacrosanct as the capital of Tibet. 
Numbers of Europeans have visited Khatmandu, and a British 
Envoy is permanently stationed there. But the country beyond 
its immediate vicinity still remains barred to all Europeans. 
And it was evidently a source of joy to Landon that this should 
be. The happiest time in his life, after reaching Lhasa, was 
spent at the Nepalese capital compiling this book. And if he 
could lift the veil only just enough for us to get a peep at this 
secluded country, he obviously rejoiced that it was still not 
possible to present us with a full cinematographic record of every 
aspect of the country and every phase of the national life. 

He enjoyed keeping up a sense of mystery. And certainly 
Nepal is a very wonderful country. It extends from the swelter- 
ing plains of India right up to the summit of Mount Everest. 
There is rich tropical vegetation, and fertile valleys ; and there 
is mountain scenery of unequalled grandeur. The mightiest 
peaks in the world are ranged along its border, and between 
them the rivers from Tibet have cut their way in terrific gorges. 
All this we know. But of the glorious views of Mount Everest 
and its satellites that must be obtainable from the south, and of 
those great gorges, we know nothing. Perhaps the most glorious 
of all mountain beauty has not yet been seen by any European. 
Then Nepal may hold objects of archzologicalinterest of surpass- 
ing value. Only in quite recent years the pillar which the 
Emperor Asoka had erected to mark the birthplace of Buddha 
was discovered in Nepalese territory. And even to this day 
in the valley round the capital which Europeans are allowed to 
visit there are temples of the most exquisite design. 

Still, apart from the mystery, there is in what Landon is 
able to tell us of the actual happenings of to-day—or of the 
recent past—enough to satisfy all ordinary curiosity. For at 
least we can see how the central government of this secluded 
State is carried on. And the manner of government is so 
completely different from anything we are accustomed to in the 
West that we cannot fail to be struck by it. Nepal is a kingdom 
in which not only the king is hereditary but the Prime Minister 
also. The government is absolutism of the extremest kind. 
And all power is centred in the Prime Minister, for the king is too 
sacred to undertake the business of government. Neither the 
king nor the people can get rid of the Prime Minister, and he 
would be in office for the term of his natural life if it were not 
for aspiring brothers, or cousins, or sons. The present holder 
of the office is a man of rare wisdom and character, and has ruled 
for many years, so he is secure. But Landon’s history shows 
that in Nepal despotism has very frequently been tempered by 
as sassination. 

How does this absolutism work? This is the question that 
rises to our minds. With all the power concentrated in the hands 
of one man, and that man irremovable, either much good or 
much harm may result. A bad Prime Minister may do incal- 
culable evil, a good Prime Minister incalculable good. So 
it would seem. In actual practice it is found that the ruler 
cannot go much beyond the people either for good or evil. 
Theoretically he can do just as he pleases: by the proverbial 
stroke of the pen order this, that and the other, and it will in- 
stantly be done. In cold fact he can do little that runs counter 
to what pleases the people. They have their own way of stub- 
bornly resisting innovations. 

Take, for instance, the abolition of slavery. The Prime 
Minister earnestly desired it. Not only for humanitarian but 
for economical reasons he wished to free his country of the 


By PercevAL LANDON. Two vols. 


abomination. And he promulgated a law against it. But he 
himself acknowledged that the law was a dead letter. He told 


Landon that he had to exercise “ perseverance and tact ”— 
qualities not usually associated with despotism. He had to 
proceed about the business step by step, to carry the people 
with him and make them understand as well as obey. Finally, 
he had to make a “ reasoned appeal” to them. As a study 
of the way in which the people can make their will felt even 
under the sheerest despotism Landon’s book is invaluable, 
It shows, too, quite plainly how by wise courtesy a little State 
of not quite six million inhabitants can keep the British Govern- 
ment at arm’s length, while preserving the friendliest relations 
with them. Even Lord Curzon, as Viceroy, was refused admis- 
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sion to the capital though the Prime Minister promised to we. 
come him there—and with Viceregal honours—on the day 
after he had ceased to be Viceroy. The British Envoy js not 
allowed to proceed a yard beyond the appointed narrow limits, 
And, so far, the Nepalese Government might be thought to be 
thoroughly unfriendly to a Power which allows Nepalese Subjects 
free access to any part of India or England. Yet the Nepaleg 
Government have always assisted us when we are in temporary 
trouble, and in the Great War they placed 200,000 Gurkhas 
at our disposal. 

For our part, we regard the Nepalese as our friends without 
question. The days when they were a danger are long since 
past. We respect their desire to keep themselves to themselves, 
We acknowledge their independence to the full. Their Sovereign 
we address as His Majesty ; their Prime Minister as His Highness, 
We recognise the latter as one of the ablest and wisest rulers now 
living and have conferred on him some of the highest honours, 
And in gratitude for help given during the Great War we have, 
in default of any available territory, given the Nepalese Gover. 
ment a free gift of money annually in perpetuity. 

About a third of the book is occupied by twenty-five appen. 
dices on every variety of subject; from armorial bearings 
and pillar inscriptions to fauna, flora and agriculture. The 
most noticeable are one on the Races of Nepal and another 
on Buddhism. We connect Nepal in our minds with Gurkhas; 
and Gurkhas we know as hard-fighting, tough, cheery little 
men, always spoiling for a fight and with a laugh on thei 
faces however rough times may be. We also know them as 
of the Mongolian type rather than the Aryan. And the Gurung; 
and Magars, from amongst whom our Gurkha regiments are 
enlisted, are of this type. They are the descendants of peoples 
of Mongolian stock who forced their way over the Himalaya 
from Tibet. But the Valley of Nepal is inhabited mostly by 
Newars, who excel in art, in industry, and in agriculture rather 
than as soldiers. They are fine metal workers and are much 
influenced by Tibetan art. The ruling races, including the here- 
ditary Prime Minister as well as the King, are Thakers, a Rajput 
people from India. Like most peoples, the Nepalese are of 
very mixed descent. They are partly Hindu and partly Buddhist. 
But though the rulers are Hindu they are evidently very tolerant 
towards Buddhism. They show marked respect to the numerous 
Buddhist shrines, and there is an interchange of religious courtesy 
between Hinduism and Buddhism. The two religions have, 
in fact, effected a condominium in Nepal. And in the royal 
library at Khatmandu there is a rich source of information in 
all that regards the development of the Greater Vehicle of 
Buddhism. 

As to Buddhism itself, as practised in Nepal, it is very different 
from the pure doctrine first preached by the Buddha so close 
to Nepal and perhaps even within its very borders. The great 
Teacher had freed his people from the tyranny of Brahmanism 
and the trammels of caste. But Nepalese Buddhism had to 
struggle against long inherited tendencies on the one hand and 
the steady influence of Hinduism on the other. The severe 
code of the Buddha had degenerated into a mass of confused 
ritual. It could not dethrone the local animistic superstitions 
which had for so long served the common people for a religion. 
It is, therefore, but a crude form of the original Buddhism. 
Yet such as it is it remains strong. Buddhism is not falling 
away in Nepal. True, caste still prevails among the Nepalese 
Buddhists, and, according to Landon, respect for caste regulations 
is everywhere increasing rather than declining in Nepal. Still 
the Nepalese Buddhists, drawing their inspiration from Lhasa 
while remaining loyal to their own country, tenaciously hold 
to the belief that it is through the Master, the Law, and the 
Community, and through them alone, that relief from reincat- 
nation may be won, and, therefore, they remain staunch to 
their Buddhism. 

This much we learn from Perceval Landon’s sumptuous 
volumes. And we may be grateful to him for having bequeathed 
to us such rich material for the study of this secluded country 
and its most remarkable ruler. 


_—- 


FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND. 


THE INVENTION OF THE PAST 


Folklore of the British Isles. By ELeEaNor Hutz. Methuen. 7s. 64. 

The lay reader of folklore, anthropology and pre-history, the 
spectator of reviews and films, and the listener to the confident 
references of scientists, men of letters, politicians and novelists 
cannot fail to be struck by their testimonies to the amazingly 
prolific imagination of ‘‘ Early Man.” By some our elaborate 
theologies, by others the dark and tortuous superstitions that 
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still linger, Or did till yesterday, in our midst, by others formal 
militarism and the ferocities of the mob, and by still others the 
abstruse analogies and far-flung comparisons in the beliefs of 
peoples older than ourselves, are all ultimately docketed to the 
credit of primitive man. The primitive mind is endowed by the 
anthropologist with the curiosity of a Bacon, the abstract 
speculations of a Spinoza, and the brooding terrors of a Poe. 

In no department of comparative religion, for instance, is 
there a more recondite and indeed depraved form of faith than 
that practised by the archaic Mexicans. The tangled convolu- 
tions of its similitudes are inexhaustible. We turn for guidance 
through this labyrinth to the American anthropologist, Brinton, 
and we are told that every twist and turn is a perfectly natural 
expression of the way primitive mentality worked in contact 
with its physical environment. It is known to-day that the 
Aztecs inherited all the major elements of their corpus of belief 
from the Maya of Central America. But this makes no difference. 
The Aztec got his doctrinal pantechnicon from the Maya, the 
Maya from his prehistoric ancestors about whom nothing whatever 
is known, but who all the same made up the whole gamut from 
their fantastic impressions of creation. Ifthe reader is acquainted 
with just enough of the history of the archaic past to realise that 
the Maya and Aztec rituals are similar in form and content to 
those current in South-Eastern Asia during the early centuries 
of the Christian era, your pundit is in no wise put about. Well 
and good, says he, the primitive mind thinks similarly in similar 
conditions, and this “ psychic unity’ accounts for all the 
analogies you have detected. But what, we timidly venture, 
about the divergences? If conditions and environment were 
similar in Cambodia, Java and Mexico, how comes it that the 
psychic reactions of their peoples to them are both different and 
the same? Answer there is none. 

Perforce then we are silent. But we are not convinced by the 
anthropologists that our social organisation, our wars, our 
apprehension of spiritual forces, our arts and crafts and hus- 
bandries, our dogmas and institutions are the product in the 
long run of the “‘ savage’s”’ capacity for theorising about his 
environment coupled with an instinct for pugnacity impelling 
him upon a mysterious line of mechanical progress which 
seemingly exists quite independently of human volition. It 
ought to be true because so many authorities say it is with 


that air of axiomatic omniscience that is so daunting. And yet 


we laymen cannot help using our commonsense and common 
experience. The first finds it strange that this speculative 
primitive should have combined a fighting instinct with so rich 
an imaginative sense of the wonders of the universe—attributes 
which do not usually go together—and daringly wonders whether 
the professors can have mixed up the savage with the primitive. 
They certainly make no distinction between them, and yet we 
have only to take a savage people like the Bantu and a primitive 
people like the Punan of Borneo to see that at least two very 
radical distinctions do exist between them—the former are 
familiar with metals and agriculture and the latter are not. 

The second, our common experience, leads us to consider the 
average countryman. If the primitive mind was such a store- 
house of observational inferences gathered from the external 
world and translated into mythopeeic terms, ought not the rustic 
to reveal something of the same intuitional capacity ? On 


the contrary, we know that the phenomena of natural history, — 


meteorology, geology and the like are far more interesting to the 
townsman than to the countryman who relies upon an olla 
podrida of old wives’ tales handed down from generation to 
generation and devoid of originality. Oh, but, exclaim the 
interpreters of primitive mentality—and here we bump against 
Miss Hull’s book—early man must be studied in relation to the 
modern child whose psychology naturally corresponds with 
that of man’s own prehistoric infancy. Such an analogy ignores 
the fact that this child has 6,000 years of civilisation behind him, 
and that one of his main principles of action is the imitation, 
similar to the countryman’s dependence upon traditional lore, 
of his highly sophisticated parents. Miss Hull’s book, which is 
a good example of the abstract speculations and a priori methods 
of orthodox anthropology, attaches its faith to child mentality 
as an explanation of the inventiveness of early man in amassing 
a fortune of folk-lore and legend. The result is an extraordinary 
amalgam of hypothetical mental operations proper to neither 
the savage (decadent) nor the primitive nor the infant mind, 
but all confounded together, independent of historical evidence 
and simply left in vacuo. 

; Let us, for instance, draw upon our experience of civilised man 
in the mass. In spite of the incalculable influence of institutions 
upon human thought and behaviour, in spite of the complexities 
of mental need and advantage acquired by men living in 


civilised communities, it is quite evident that modern man is far 
less imaginative than this hypothetical primitive who bequeathed 
to us from his over-charged brain the intricacies of folk-lore and 
magical ceremony. Primitive man poured theory and fantasy 
out of the furnaces of his mental factory. Yet our obvious 
deduction from a survey of mankind as a whole is its conserva- 
tism ; its blind capacity for living on the past, however incon- 
venient or dangerous or unenlightened ; the disregard, isolation, 
or persecution that every inventor or reformer has to meet in 
attempting to circulate new ideas. We examine the history of 
these ideas and inventions, and in example after example we 
perceive how bitter has been the struggle to penetrate the vis 
inertie: through what defeats and heroic endeavour of their 
creators they have succeeded in moulding human welfare, how 
their vitality so often perishes when they are accepted, and how 
exceedingly rare it is for any of them to be generated sponta- 
neously in more than one place. What becomes of the theory 
of innate progressiveness and of the creative furore of primitive 
or instinctive mind in face of the incontrovertible fact that 
intellectual, mechanical or spiritual variations in civilised pro- 
gress have invariably been the work of individuals or small 
groups who in the end have permeated the dilatory and unre- 
ceptive mass? The modern history of the Fabian Society 
is one out of a hundred instances to the point. 

Or if we jump from civilised to “ primitive ” man, not as he is 
imagined to be by the theorists but as he actually exists in the 
concrete world of to-day in Borneo, Ceylon, Greenland, Nevada 
and Australia, and in the last century, before he was exter- 
minated, in Tasmania and Newfoundland, we become aware 
that this infant Leonardo has passed through whole millennia 
without learning the elementary desiderata of civilised life which 
the Egyptians had certainly acquired by 4000 B.c. By looking 
into the text-books we can see for ourselves that such few 
beliefs as these changeless modern “ primitives”’ possess have 
been imported from neighbouring countries or contiguous tribes 
more advanced in culture. And when we attend to the heritage 
of folk-lore and magic which dawn-man in communion with 
nature is presumed to have evolved out of his inner consciousness, 
we cannot fail to be struck by the extreme arbitrariness of the 


material. Taken from nature, it bears no kind of resemblance 
to its original. We revert to Miss Hull’s book and read as 
follows : 


Everywhere, in the vague vast world that surrounded him, 
primitive man was conscious of powers seen and unseen, of which 
he felt the influences and about which he did not possess any clear 
understanding. Certain things, like the return of night and day, 
or of summer and winter, he felt fairly sure of; but of the remaining 
multitudes of possible happenings, he was as uncertain as a child. 
Uncertain, and therefore afraid ; for our main key to the existence 
of primitive man is his sense of constant fear. The solitude in 
which he lived, the darkness of unilluminated night, the terrors 
of tempests and of floods and of great void places, the danger of 
famine and bad seasons, the unkindly acts of neighbours and 
enemies, all these things preyed incessantly upon his mind, 


And these rhetorical assumptions, this purely hypothetical 
rubbish, are not peculiar to Miss Hull. They are the orthodox 
stock-in-trade of the “animistic”? school. Yet, if primitive 
man found it ‘‘ natural” to worship the sun and moon, why are 
many savage people without this worship, and why was the sun 
adored in other regions where it barely appears or is harmful ? 
Why, again, is it ‘“‘ natural” for wells, stones, the swastika and 
the cult of the dead to be associated in ‘‘ primitive ” worship ? 
It is impossible to understand the intereommunication of these 
cult-symbols without delving into their historical antecedents. 
Why, once more, are the sun and the serpent almost uniformly 
connected in the archaic credo ? Limitless as are the funds of the 
mythopeeic shareholders, they must accept bankruptcy before 
we are going to believe that there is any natural affinity between 
sun and serpent to conjoin them in religion. And we shall 
continue to be sceptical that the earth was very naturally pre- 
sumed to become barren when a king fell sick. The only way of 
understanding these artificial conjunctions is to discover the 
country where such a belief was first formulated and what were 
the historical conditions that brought it into being. 

Nor when we leave the Wonder Child and Animist schools are 
we better illuminated by Mr. H. G. Wells’s ‘“‘ Old Man ”’ theory. 
According to him, early man lived in hunting communities, 
each dominated by a rapacious old man who appropriated its 
wives to his own uses. In time, the young men of the tribe or 
community grow up; they leave the patriarchal herd, pluck 
up their courage by magical rites, return, kill and eat the old 
man (the first sacrament) and share out his wives on the simple 
principle of knocking the weaker claimants on the head. Thus 
was civilisation born. If we pause to ask how Mr. Wells and 
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the scholars of primitive patriarchy have obtained their infor- 
mation, the answer is that this theory conforms to orthodox 
evolutionary ideas of progress and has come to be repeated so 
often that it is accepted as a scientific axiom just as valid in fact 
as the Ptolemaic System was before Galileo upset it. 

If, then, the methods of studying the past that I have out- 
lined are not rational, they are likely to be traditional, and 
such indeed they prove to be. The primal fallacy underlying 
the “animistic”? and allied views of primitive mentality, 
instinctive combativeness and an innate human faculty for 
progress are to be traced back to the seventeenth-century 
Cartesian principle that progress was a natural form of change. 
Descartes formulated the dogma of the immutability of natural 
law. The affairs of the universe were conducted according to 
invariable rule, and the life-cycle of a plant or animal was 
analogous to the progress of the human race. The development 
of civilisation ran parallel with the years of infancy, adolescence 
and maturity in the lifetime of an individual, and a mechanised 
law of growth applied equally to human societies as to seasonal 
and biological processes. The inductive Cartesian method was 
swallowed whole by Dr. William Robertson in his History of 
America in the early nineteenth century, was grafted upon the 
German school of anthropology in the middle of the century, 
and was finally crystallised by Tylor in Primitive Culture (1871). 
In Tylor the theory of “animism,” of “the similarity of the 
working of the human mind” and of “ psychic unity ” joined 
forces with Darwinian Natural Selection and the Survival of the 
Fittest, fresh from its victory over the Church. To-day, this 
same theory sits on the throne with child-psychology on its 
right hand and psycho-analysis on its left. 

This is the true genesis of a way of thinking about the past 
of which Buckle critically remarked that ‘theory precedes 
experience and controls it.’ The only remedy against it 


and the only way to truth is for experience and evidence to 


precede theory. H. J. M. 


SOCIALISM UNDER FIRE 


A Survey of Socialism. (Analytical, Historical and Critical.) By 
F. J. C. Hearnsuaw, M.A., LL.D., Fellow of King’s 
College, and Professor of Mediaeval History in the University 
of London. Macmillan. 15s. 


The Psychology of Sccialism. By Henry DE Man. (Translated 
from the Second German Edition by Eden and Cedar Paul.) 
Allen and Unwin. 16s. 


Both these books present us with a criticism of the Socialist 
movement; otherwise they have little in common. For one 
of the authors understands his subject, and is illuminating and 
constructive ; the other is mostly sound and fury. Professor 
Hearnshaw says that he has been interested in Socialism for 
nearly forty years, and that when he was an undergraduate 
at Cambridge he would not have felt himself insulted had he 
been called a Socialist. But in this ** survey ’” he makes ample 
atonement for his youthful weakness. It is one of the most 
ferocious attacks we have read on Socialism—and one of the 
silliest. It is superficial in its treatment of the subject, hectic 
in style, and perverse in argument. Professor Hearnshaw has 
raked the dictionary for terms of abuse, which he scatters 
lavishly over almost every page. Loot, brigandage, programme 
of plunder, wholly negative, destructive and predatory appeal 
to the cave-man, disastrous blight, radically rotten and ruinous 
system, a delusive snare or a devastating terror, a disease whose 
most promising recruits are commonly drawn from the ranks of 
the wretched, the criminal and the insane—these are a few of 
his descriptions of Socialism. Nor is he any more tender with the 
knaves and fools who delude the rabble. He devotes two whole 
chapters to what he calls “the depressing task of studying 
Marx’s errant life, obnoxious character, and abysmal writings.” 
He pitches into the Fabians for their iying and dishonesty, for 
wearing silk hats and frock coats and living in suburban villas 
and making and investing money. He sneers at the Guild 
Socialists as middle-class visionaries, unpractical, nebulous and 
futile. And he eases his mind about the Rev. Conrad Noel by 
calling him ‘“‘an extremely rubicund clergyman.” 

Apart from vituperation, the most striking feature of the book 
is its argument that Collectivism is not Socialism. Whatever the 
tricky Fabians may say, and their dupes believe, nothing but 
Marxism is Socialism. And Marxism is “ intellectually bank- 
rupt and morally damnable.” After convincing us of that, and 
reminding us of the incontestable fact that Marxism in practice 
means the “dictatorship of the criminal classes,’ Professor 
Hearnshaw offers us his own remedies for the present discontents. 


— 


These are, briefly, increased production, a better distributioy | 
(but not by ‘‘ pauperising doles”), and a reduction of the 
quantity, and an improvement of the quality, of the populatio, 
—to which, oddly enough, he seems to think Socialists are opposeg, 
But first things first: before any of these steps can be taken 
he declares, Socialism must be destroyed. His book will, we 
imagine, provoke Homeric laughter among the Socialists, ang 
a “‘save us from our friends” feeling among intelligent 
individualists. 

It is a relicf to turn from this muck-raking to Mr. Henry 
De Man. Mr. De Man was a prominent figure in the Belgian 
Labour Party and in the International Socialist movement 
for some years before the war. His experiences as a soldier, 
from 1914 to 1919, not only made him an ardent pacifist, by 
** shook his Marxist faith to its foundations.” And this book, 
translated from its German original, Zur Psychologie de 
Socialismus, is the fruit of long and deep reflection on the 
principles of his faith. It is, from the personal point of viey, 
a recantation of Marxism, of which he was once a devoted 
apostle. In a more general sphere it is an analysis of the defect 
and the mischief of Marxist doctrine and methods. Marxist 
determinism, Marxist economic hedonism, and Marxist ration. 
alism are picked to pieces ; and many practical problems, from 
the position of the intellectuals to the dictatorship of the prole. 
tariat, are closely examined. Mr. De Man, of course, does not 
make himself ridiculous like Professor Hearnshaw, by represent. 
ing Marx as a criminal lunatic. What he does is to show how 
ill-fitted his theories are to the facts and the needs of to-day, 
how they hinder rather than help the advance of Socialism, 
whether Socialism be regarded as an economic system or as 
a way of life. 

For Mr. De Man himself Socialism is a way of life, an ethical 
and cultural as much as, or even more than, a political and 
economic movement. The older he grows, as he says, the more 
revolutionary does he feel, but the less does he believe in “ the 
revolution.” Whilst he is eager for the change from Capitalism 
to Socialism, he has no faith in the ‘“‘ shallow and romanticist 
idea of a revolution that aims at bringing about, by crude and 
sudden violence, a growth which will need time and freedom.” 
He will naturally have no truck with Communism. His position 
seems, on the whole, to be that of most thinking Socialists 
in this country, and he expresses, indeed, considerable admira- 
tion for the British Labour movement. Some of the most 
interesting and trenchant passages in his book are those in 
which he contrasts this with its German counterpart : 


German Social Democracy seems retrogressive in respect of its 


intellectual life, whilst British Socialism seems progressive ; German 
Socialism seems to grow out of its ideals, whilst British Socialism 
seems to grow “into”? them. . The British Labour Party, 
though essentially opportunist, exerts a growing attraction upon 
persons who are mainly influenced by ethical and revolutionary 
motives—upon young people and intellectuals. In Germany 
things work the other way about. There the inconsistency between 
the uncompromising verbiage of the Marxists and the actual 
opportunism of party policy repels the young people and the 
inteilectuals. That is why, in contemporary Germany, the Socialist 
youth is displaying a far more active spiritual revolt against the 
Socialists of the older generation than can be witnessed else: 
where. 





And in a later passage, too long to quote, he carries further 
his criticism of the faults of Marxist Socialism in Germany, 
and connects it with the national and popular evolution. This 
emphasis on Germany, which may seem a little too much to 
some non-German readers, is deliberate on Mr. De Man’ 
part. Though, as he confesses, he was tempted to re-adapt 
his book, in its English edition, to the peculiar problems of 
the English-speaking world, he decided against it, mainly 
because he believes that ‘“‘the battle which rages round 
Marxist theory is going to be lost or won in Germany. 
He is probably right in that belief—pace the Russian 
Communists. 

Altogether the book is a notable contribution to the literature 
of Socialism. It is, we think, a trifle on the long side, and it 
has splashes of an irritating philosophic-psychological jargon. 
But it is sincere, profound and challenging, and refreshingly 
free of cant and of malice. Mr. De Man’s interest in psychology 
and his analysis of the ‘* motives to Socialism ’’—not only in 
himself but in the common man—give a special value to his 
work. The chapters on ‘* The Social Inferiority Complex of 
the Working Class ” and ‘“* Exploitation and Joyless Labour ” are 
particularly suggestive. Professor Hearnshaw would do well 








to study them before he writes his next volume on crime and 
insanity. 
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A MIXED BAG 


qravel and Sport in Many Lands. By Major P. M. Srewarr. 
Thornton Butterworth. 21s. 

tigers, Gold and Witch-Doctors. By Bassrerr Dicpy. Lane. 12s. 6d. 

The Modern Malay. By L. Rictmonp WHEELER. Allen and 
Unwin. 15s. 

Between the naive sightseeing of the globe-trotter and the 
organised exploration of the scientist there are innumerable 
casses of travel and traveller, and somewhere between the 
two extremes lie the stories and authors before us. Major 
Stewart appears to us mainly as the traveller-sportsman ; 
Mr. Wheeler’s leaning is towards scientific investigation and 
concentration of interest in a particular field of research; and 
Mr. Bassett Digby seems to be inspired by all the “ urges ” to 
which the traveller is subject. Major Stewart’s book is without 
method, chronological or geographical, and passes from continent 
to continent and year to year, backwards and forwards as the 
mood takes him. Mr. Wheeler, dealing exclusively with the 
Malay, gives us just sufficient history of the past to explain the 
present. Mr. Bassett Digby is essentially the wanderer ; the 
only thing he does not wander from is the point. All three 
books are well illustrated. 

Major Stewart opens most promisingly with a good story of 
a bear hunt in the Rockies in which he accounted for two 
grizzlies out of a family of four, sparing, at considerable risk 
but in accordance with his license, the two nearly full-grown 
and, therefore, formidable cubs. This was in 1924. The next 
yarn deals with a sporting visit to Rhodesia in 1910, mainly 
forantelope. Big-game hunters will find the story of this journey 
full of interest, for at one time the major had a native following of 
over 100 and had to do a good deal of shooting for the pot. 
He secured many good heads. From Africa we pass to 
Australia, and we are given a capital account of shark-fishing 
with rod and line at Bondi Beach, near Sydney, necessitating 
a sixty to seventy yards cast into the surf, and complicated 
by the presence of other anglers fishing so closely that on a 
shark’s being hooked by one all have to reel in to avoid fouling. 
To hurl a piano-wire trace, having a two-pound mullet for 
bait and a grappling lead, seventy yards into the wind, with a 
seven-foot cane rod, is no mean feat, as any shore angler will 
tell you. The major’s friend cast for him, and he caught a 
nine-foot shark estimated to weigh 360 lbs. After motoring 
through New Zealand, with good trout-fishing, the major spends 
amonth in Java, tours India and Burma, and in British Columbia 
hunts bighorn, wild goat and caribou. The book closes with 
some angling experiences in England, and a description of 
Miami, Florida—an over-written place, if ever there was one. 

Mr. Bassett Digby, as in his former books, Mammoth Hunting 
in Siberia and The Mammoth, is concerned solely with Siberia, 
save that he once crosses the frontier into Mongolia. This 
time he takes the whole country into consideration, tundra, 
forest and prairie, and is equally at home whether describing 
the flora and fauna, with special reference to the great Siberian 
tiger, the native peoples, the Russian immigrants, the perils of 
town life in which brigandage seems to be rampant, the religions of 
Buddhist and Shamanistic folk, or the trading prospects under 
Soviet rule. Mr. Bassett Digby is a good observer and raconteur, 
with a racy turn of speech that brings person or scene vividly 
before the reader. He has the gift, moreover, of making friends 
quickly with simple people. For all its gaiety and discursiveness 
his book, dealing with a country that as yet has only been very 
perfunctorily explored, has a genuine scientific interest, though 
Mr. Digby is at times a little reckless in his ethnological attri- 
butions. 

Of all the Asiatic peoples with whom British officials and 
traders have been brought into contact the Malay is probably 
the most likeable from a Western point of view. He is willing, 
agreeable, and cheerful ; but he is not much of a worker, for he 
soon tires and is not inclined to continue working after he has 
earned the very little he requires. He is a sportsman with a 
sense of humour; he is unfailingly polite ; and it would seem 
that he appreciates the “ blessings” of British government 
which the accident of Empire has imposed upon him. Mr. 
Wheeler's investigation into the past and present, mainly 
the latter, is very thorough. Its only fault is that it is presented 
ma rather heavy form, reading like an official report, though 
at times Mr. Wheeler lets himself go in praise of the people 
with whom he has lived and worked for many years. No aspect 
of the modern Malay’s life has been overlooked, and as a record of 
British rule the book is quite exceptionally cheerful reading, 
though possibly it should be admitted that if the Malay has 
not been exploited, the reason is that, short of the worst kind of 
slavery, he is congenitally unexploitable. 


DISCOVERY IN AMERICA 


In Quest of the Western Ocean. By NELuIs M. Crouse, Ph.D. 
Dent. 25s. 


The beginning of the history of America is closely interwoven 
with the economic conditions of fifteenth-century Europe. It 
had become obviously desirable to find some direct means of 
trading with the East which would replace the overland caravan 
routes, involving the dangers of robbers and wars and the expense 
of innumerable middlemen. ‘The Portuguese discovered the 
Cape of Good Hope and thus the South-East passage to Asia ; 
but this brought little or no profit to England, France, or the 
rest of Northern Europe. So men looked west, dreaming of a 
direct route to Cathay across the Atlantic. A first check came 
when they realised the extent of South America, lying like a 
wall between Europe and the Eastern markets. Magellan 
rounded America by the South-West, but the passage he found 
was stormy and dangerous and too long. In the reign of 
Henry VII., John Cabot sailed from Bristol and found no 
strait, but another continent. ‘* And the irony of it!” writes 
Dr. Crouse. ‘“ The continent, instead of being a welcome 
addition to the kingdom, reared itself as a barrier . . . . even 
after [the colony of Virginia was established], yes, even after 
England had built up her great colonial empire in America, her 
sailors still attempted to solve the mystery by seeking a North- 
East passage ’—round the top of Asia. 

This is the story Dr. Crouse has set himself to trace: how 
America was first discovered, how she was explored by men 
who still sought primarily a short cut to China and the western 
ocean. For a time, the dream of a North-East passage diverted 
their thoughts and they founded the Muscovy Company. Then 
Hudson, Button, Baffin pursued a North-West passage, and 
opened up the northern parts of Canada. Even when Baffin 
had proved that such a passage was either non-existent or 
useless, it was not to the development of the new continent that 
Europe turned its attention, but to the search for a way through 
or over land. Colonisation was incidental. Then came 
Champlain, with his discovery of the great Canadian lakes, 
which fired the French and especially the Jesuits, ever eager to 
convert the ‘‘ peoples of this new world who have so long 
grovelled in the darkness of infidelity.” So the Middle West 














BAMBI 


by 


Felix Salten 


*“Bambi” is a delicious book. Delicious 
not only for children but for those who 
are no longer so fortunate. For delicacy of 
perception and essential truth I hardly 
know any story of animals that can stand 
beside this life study of a forest deer. 
Felix Salten is a poet. He feels nature 
deeply, and he loves animals. . .. Clear 
and illuminating, and in places very 
moving, it is a little masterpiece.’ 
From the Foreword by John 
Galsworthy 
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was revealed and the Mississippi explored, what time the English 
in Virginia climbed the Appalachian mountains and religiously 
traced rivers to their source. Belief in a North-West passage 
revived, and the Hudson Bay Company was started at the 
instigation of the second Charles’s “ entirely beloved cousin ” 
Prince Rupert, with the implied agreement that the said company 
would search for a passage to the South Sea. And so on and so 
on, while gradually America became populous, rich, important, 
and at last Hearn, by revealing the great width of the continent 
in its northern latitudes, ‘‘ put a final end to all disputes con- 
cerning a North-West passage.” 

Vividly told, with plenty of detail and much learning, this 
story should entrance all who love adventure and voyages of 
discovery. Dr. Crouse keeps before his eyes the main theme of 
his story, and embroiders that theme with incidents that give 
it life and poignancy. He reminds us that in 1580 Drake 
declared that either there was no North-West passage, or it 
would be unnavigable; that Raleigh was one of the first to 
direct men’s thoughts to America as valuable in itself, and not 
merely a stumbling-block ; that Virginia, famous later for its 
tobacco, was originally no more than a stage in the hypothetical 
trade route to the East and a possible field for gold and copper 
mines. He quotes from contemporary records, and the maps 
he has chosen to illustrate his narrative are representative and 
illuminating. His story is annotated and has a good index. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Lives and Deaths of Roland Greer. 
Sanderson. 7s. 6d. 


Roland Greer is a young man dominated from childhood, first by 
his mother, then by his brother and sisters, and finally, after the 
mother’s death, by his elder brother alone. All his life is “‘ a struggle 
for the possession of his own soul, his very life, free from the tyranny 
of sister or brother, brother or mother.’”’ ‘That free life he never 
gains, being torn continually between his neurotic, selfish, self-pity- 
ing mother and his strong-willed, forthright, and equally unsym- 
pathetic brother. It is a pity perhaps that Mr. Pyke never convinces 
us that Roland has a soul worth fighting for; like his critics—for he 
aspires to compose music—his author damns him with faint praise, 
and his first individual act is to commit suicide. The cleverness and 
psychological subtlety of this novel make it well worthy of comment, 
but scarcely compensate for its unrelieved gloom. 


By Ricwarp Pyke. Cobden- 


Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians. 
5 Vols. Macmillan. 30s. each. 


The new (and third) edition of Grove is now complete. It will 
definitely supersede the earlier edition, of which it includes all the 
old merits with the addition of many new ones, including a sounder 
and more balanced judgment on the achievements of the nineteenth 
century. The abundant cross-references also make it much more 
valuable for the student, and most of the technical articles are greatly 
amplified in the light of modern knowledge. Nevertheless, Grove, 
even in its present state, remains a sort of musical stop-gap, for the 
simple reason that the history and criticism of the art of music have 
not yet been developed sufficiently to provide us with anything 
more than a makeshift. In another twenty years we shall probably 
witness such an advance in critical methods that we shall be com- 
pelled to revise drastically all our present opinions. But until 
that happens Grove will remain the best guide we have. It is, of 
course, impossible to produce a dictionary of this size that is free 
from omissions and errors. It is necessary, however, to warn the 
reader that these exist, although in small numbers. One of the most 
striking of the omissions, for example, is that of one of the greatest, 
if not the greatest, of living pianists, Arthur Schnabel. 


Realism. By S. Z. Hasan. Cambridge University Press. 16s. 


This book is noteworthy as being the first English account of the 
recent Realist movement. Dr. Hasan deals with each representative 
of the school closely and fairly, but his attempt to make a unity 
of Realism is less successful than his individual expositions. Perhaps 
the task is impossible, for never has a movement been less coherent. 
There are as many realisms as there are realists—more indeed, since 
Bertrand Russell must be credited with at least four. Dr. Hasan’s 
own contribution presents especial difficulties. He shows clearly that 
Realism is not a metaphysic but simply a theory of perception. 
Commonsense says, *‘ I perceive directly an independently real world.” 
Faced with double vision, hallucination and dreams, its natural 
reaction is into complete subjectivism. What I see depends on my 
mind. Realism attempts to avoid this reaction. Its early form— 
Locke and Reid—holds that there are real objects which cause in my 
mind the colours and shapes I see ; its latest and most extreme form 
—Holt and Alexander—treats all alike as independent of the mind. 
Dr. Hasan supports the common sense compromise that when I am 
right I perceive a real object directly, when I am wrong the datum 
is created by the mind. He cannot satisfactorily answer two ques- 
tions ; first, how “normal” is to be distinguished from “ erroneous ” 


Edited by H. C. Cotes. 
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perception, second how a single sense-datum can possess both char. 
acters and be “ out there” and “in my mind ” at once. For at this 
moment the only real colours I see must be those in the centre of my 
field of view, for at its edges all objects are grey, and there seems g 
continuous gradation, from the true to the false, incompatible wit, 
their complete difference of status. Despite these incidental troubles, 
Dr. Hasan has done a real service by collecting in one volume fair 


and lucid accounts of the leading figures of an important philosophica| 
school. 


The Bewildered Lover. By Warp Murr. Lane. 7s. 6d. 


Ward Muir’s last novel is a story framed between the beginning ang 
end of a conversation. Donald Lorimer’s wife, Anita, comes to hig 
hotel to ask whether they cannot, after some years of separation, 
resume their life together. They are left talking while the reader jg 
taken back to Lorimer’s schooldays, his first meeting with Anita, their 
marriage, her unfaithfulness, and his subsequent life alone. In the 
last pages he gives what their characters make the inevitable answer 
to her appeal. Perhaps more than anything else the book is a dis. 
quisition upon marriage and the unfortunate nature of woman, prin. 
cipally from the male point of view. As such it is sometimes illumin. 
ating but scarcely striking, for Mr. Muir’s bewilderment seems little 
less than his lover’s. His considerable talent is revealed rather in his 
firm but always easy handling of character and dialogue, by means of 
which he keeps his story lively to the last page. 


Doctor Dolittle’s Garden. 
Cape. 7s. 6d. 

These annals of John Dolittle, the greatest naturalist of the nine- 
teenth or any other century, as set down by his secretary and assistant 
Thomas Stubbins, and faithfully edited and illustrated by Mr, 
Lofting, need little recommendation to-day ; they are already famous 
throughout the nurseries of the world. Yet we must be allowed to 
complain that this present instalment, the seventh, of his adventures, 
tells only half a story. The last page leaves the Doctor, together with 
Stubbins, Polynesia and Chee-Chee, sky-high—as a matter of fact, 
about to make a landing on the moon. We look forward to the further 
records of this younger Boswell in regions Johnson never knew, 
Meanwhile, we have a number of extracts from Mr. Stubbins’s un- 
published work, Tales of the Home for Crossbred Dogs, some important 
sections dealing with the Doctor’s work in connection with Insect 
Languages, and a series of legends of “‘ the days before there was a 
Moon.” Finally, there are the preparations for the journey, and the 
flight, with observations of astronomical interest. ‘The Garden may 
not be, as a whole, quite up to the standard of the Caravan and other 
of the earlier volumes, but there is only one Dr. Dolittle. 


Told and Pictured by Hucs Lornmng, 


The Instrument of Destiny. By J.D. Beresrorp. Collins. 7s. 6d, 

The merit of this story is that it is well written and neatly arranged. 
Perhaps it is better as a mystery than as a novel. The people in it are 
only partly real and there is an atmosphere of stage murder, suspected 
wives and creeping ladies’ maids. A family is assembled in a country 
house and the owner of it, the head of the family, is lying seriously ill. 
He dies and it is found that he has been poisoned with arsenic. As 
everyone in the house, including the cook, benefited from his death, 
and as none of them seemed capable of the crime, one suspects them 
each in turn, and it is not till one has read to within a few pages of the 
dénouement that the solution becomes plain. It ends satisfactorily, 
without delay and without the prolonged summing-up which always 
falls flat at the end of a detective story. Altogether, it is a compact 
and enjoyable novel, exciting and never too obvious. 


The Boy Prophet. 
Benn. 6s. 

The jumble of religious symbols pictured on the unpleasant dust 
cover of this book should not deceive the hesitant into believing that 
M. Fleg has made every mistake of taste and sentiment in his first- 
person account of the child life of a Jewish mystic. It is a dangerous 
theme; but the author has written simply and convinces by his 
rightness of touch and by his restraint. The child is the precocious 
son of non-practising Jews, who gropes, with the injured wonder of 
childhood, among the common prejudices against his race and religion. 
He is drawn by a friendship with a little girl playmate towards Roman 
Catholicism, rejects it, and decides naively to give his life to the 
hastening of the coming of “the Messiah of Peace and Justice, our 
Messiah, the real Messiah, Israel’s Messiah.” A bare synopsis can 
give no idea of the fervour and poignancy of this story of a sensitive 
childhood. The incidental character sketches are excellent and have 
their humour ; and the absence of reiteration, morbidity, and rhetoric 
keeps the tone as clear as a child’s voice. 


By Epmonp Fiec. Translated by D. L. Orna. 


General Crack. By Grorcr Preepy. Lane. 7s. 6d. 


Comparisons of this enormously long novel with Jew Siiss, though 
perhaps unfortunate, are inevitable. The background—the chaotic 
mid-Europe of the eighteenth century—is similar, and so, also, to some 
extent, is the story, which is very well told. General Crack (Prince 


Christian Rudolph Augustus Christopher Ketlar) is of royal blood 
but dispossessed of estates by illegitimate birth. He is a military gentus 
whose services as a Mercenary are sought by every warring party. 
As the price of his marriage to the Princess Eleanora he swears to 
establish Leopold, the young Elector of Bavaria, as Emperor. 


But 
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On Sale August Ist. 


LIFE AND LETTERS 


Edited by 
DESMOND MacCARTHY 








SHILLING 
Monthly 


AUGUST 


SHILLING 
Monthly 








Number 3 will include: 


A MURDERER’S CONFESSION 


Samuel Herbert Dougal murdered, on May roth, 
1899, Camille Cecile Holland, a woman about 
fifty-six years old. The trial was of no particular 
interest, but the circumstances of the crime struck 
the popular imagination. “The Moat Farm 
Murder” has been widely remembered. Shortly 
before Dougal was executed on July 14th, 1903, 
he confessed to a newspaper reporter, giving a 
minute and vivid account of the whole matter and 
of his feelings before and after he committed the 
murder and at the time of doing it. 


Mr. Desmond MacCarthy, in introducing Dougal’s 
confession, says: ‘“‘ I remember, twenty-five years 
ago, being much impressed by this account; I 
preserved it and frequently lent it to others who 
were also impressed. It is not only a very curious 
human document, but it has as a story the vivid 
convincing power more often found in master- 
pieces of fiction than in actual confessions. It is 
well worth preserving.” 


SHOWER AT DAWN 
By Arnold Ward 


Mr. Ward contributes an amusing lyric congratu- 
lating, for reasons which the poem makes clear, 
a young Oxford Scholar on taking a third in Greats. 


TENDENCIES IN PERSIAN 
POETRY 


By Elizabeth Daryush 


Mrs. Daryush makes clear to us the connection 
between Persian Poetry and Persia’s social his- 
tory and natural characteristics. The essay con- 
tains a description of the Oriental mind, and the 
manner in which it oscillates between mysticism 
and sense. 


THE THEATRE AND JEAN 
COCTEAU 


By Fohn Laver 


Mr. Laver, the author of “A Stitch in Time,” in 
this article upon the Theatre and Jean Cocteau, 
explains the ideas and methods of this latest of 
moderns who has been treated by some as a fantastic 
charlatan and, by a group of the young in France 
and here, as a pioneer in matters of Art. 


A LETTER FROM W. W. 
(WILLIAM WORDSWORTH) 


By Robert Graves 


In the form of a commentary upon one of Words- 
worth’s letters which fell into his hands, Mr. Graves 
offers a criticism, by no means gentle, of the poet in 
his respectable old age. 


MANY PAGES OF BOOK REVIEWS, in direct and lively fashion, also a Bibliography of the Court 
Life in Louis XIV.’s Reign. Anyone who reads the books mentioned in this list will obtain at first 
hand a vivid picture of the Court and life of that period, a period of strong personalities and brilliant 


powers of self-expression. 





LIFE AND LETTERS by Post costs 14s. per annum. 





Subscriptions should be addressed to the Publisher, 
LIFE AND LETTERS, Io Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2 
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Leopold, who hates Crack and is weary of war, deserts the battlefield 
to possess Eleanora while her husband is still away. Prince Christian, 
knowing what has taken place, carries out his agreement to the letter, 
but on the day of Leopold’s crowning leaves his service and turns his 
energy to dragging down the man he has set up. It is his tragedy to 
find, when the awaited moment comes, that revenge suffices nothing. 
The background is well done. The men are much more living than 
the woman, though it is the book’s greatest defect that Leopold is 
portrayed as so much of a puppet that one can care little for his rise or 
fall. Prince Christian, on the other hand, is well drawn, 


Crime and the Drama. By H. Cuancr Newton (“‘ Carados”’). Stanley 
Paul. 12s. 6d. 

The sub-title, ‘Dark Deeds Dramatised,” the description of 
Shakespeare as ‘‘ Warwickshire William,” and even as ‘‘ Wondrous 
William,” indicate the tone of this book by ‘* Carados ” of the Referee. 
The revival of Maria Marten and Sweeny Todd has led him to make a 
descriptive and anecdotal catalogue of dramas that have been based 
on actual crimes. The names of Claud Duval, Paul Jones, Dick 
Turpin, Jonathan Wild and Jack Sheppard crop up and “ Carados ” 
tells their stories lightly. There is very little to be said about these 
simple noisy plays; the modern newspaper has taken the true crime 
story off the stage. Those who believe that crime, or what “ Carados ” 
calls ‘‘ the sanguifulminous,”’ should be kept in the limelight, will rejoice 
that successive British Governments ordered performances of George 
Barnwell, that it might warn all London apprentices who were thinking 
of murdering their employers. It is not widely known that Disraeli 
wrote a shocker entitled Alarcos, a Spanish story of the Pagliacci order. 
The play was in blank verse and failed badly. ‘‘ Carados’”’ himself 
prefers any amount of good (or bad) blood and thunder to the 
““wretchedly sexual’? modern comedy. It is curious that murder 
should be thought “ cleaner ”’ than sex. 


Short Circuits. By Srepmen Leacock. Lane. 7s. 6d. 
Mr. Leacock, as an English Canadian, can take a detached and 
humorous view of contemporary American life. He is never enraged 
and his sarcasm is of the lightest. Short Circuits is a book of satires ; 
its topics vary from club bores and Rotary to film heroes, big business- 
men and popular newspapers. Mr. Leacock has done a good deal of 
this before, and one rather wonders where he will find the material 
for his next book, but in his discovery of new angles and fresh absur- 
dities he seems as inexhaustible as ever. His popularity with English 
readers is largely owing to the fact that he writes in the convention of 
Punch, though with a freer humour and very little of the social snob- 
bishness which has been typical of Punch during the last ten or fifteen 
years. Humorous books are the least enjoyable to the reviewer, who 
must read them quickly if he is going to read them at all; yet even 
under these conditions Short Circuits is almost continuously funny, 
and it does not leave one with the impression either that Mr. Leacock’s 
cleverness is becoming falsetto or that he has slackened his very shrewd 
examination of his fellow creatures. This latest book of his is lively 
and varied, and what he says about America is beginning to apply 
more and more to England. 
Extremes Meet. By Compron Mackenzie. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Compton Mackenzie’s new novel is an account of the Secret 
Service in a small Mediterranean town during the war. It follows, 
almost continuously, the actions of an English Secret Service agent, 
his discovery that there is a submarine in the bay which is waiting to 
take back an important German document, and the concluding mellay 
in which he sprains his ankle, and the submarine and the document 
get safely away. The book is exciting at its climax, but it is the 
detailed and humorous description of agents provocateurs, German and 
English officers, foreign embassies and a small European Court, 
which makes the book vivid and quite un-Ruritanian. The biting 
picture of a small branch of the Secret Service, its agents who go 
officially under poets’ names, ‘‘ Milton,” “‘ Keats ” and so on, and the 
antiquarian who keeps an elaborate index of suspected persons are 
obviously taken from personal experience. This is the first genuine 
novel about the Secret Service during the war that has been written, 
and for humour and general truthfulness it is not likely to be surpassed. 
The Man Before the Mast. By G. Sorreti, A.B. Methuen. 6s. 

This book was written by an able seaman who served before the 
mast between 1860 and 1880, from the Arctic, where he was ice- 
bound, to the Horn. Year by year the square-riggers, aboard which 
he suffered his adventures and hardships, have gone, and the editor 
who has put Mr. Sorrell’s manuscript into shape tells us that the 
present year sees the last of these picturesque craft. The advantage 
claimed for the book is that it is a true account of a sailor’s life, 
written by the man himself without the embellishments of the artist 
or the purple patches of the amateur. The adventures are readable 
enough, but the truth is dull and surely only half-true when not 
enlivened by a touch of literary excitement and mendacity. Most 
of the narrative is too impersonal. One gathers there were captains 
and crews, but what they were like is not within the author’s power 
to tell us. The best chapter, curiously, concerns the land—the 
story of the author's starvation tramp to Liverpool. 


There is a 
sense of people and character in that. Much of the 


information 


about the dates and builders of ships is only of museum interest now. 
But if the author has no eye for the character of men, he has the 
seaman’s eye for the character and habits of ships. 
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GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


NUMBER of new records have been issued by the Inter. 
national Educational Society. Perhaps the mogt 
important is the admirable address on Thomas Hardy 

given by Sir Edmund Gosse just before his death. There are 
some voices which do not record well or whose individual] 
character is completely changed or obscured in the process of 
recording, but Sir Edmund Gosse was not one of these. This 
record is uncanny in its faithfulness ; for me, who often heard 
Gosse speak, it is diflicult not to imagine that he himself is in the 
room. This lecture is not only characteristically delivered but jt 
is excellent in substance. (Columbia, blue label, two 12-in. discs.) 

A sound and well-spoken lecture on the speaking of verse, by 
Mr. John Drinkwater, ought to find a large public (Col., two 19. 
in. blue label discs). There is a further lecture on Latin pro. 
nunciation by Professor R. S. Conway (Col., two 12-in. blue label 
dises), and there are two scientific lectures. Professor H, H, 
Turner, of Oxford University, lectures on the Stars, “ Spring” 
(Col., two 12-in. blue label discs) and ‘‘ Summer” (Col., two 12-in, 
blue label discs), and Professor Joseph Barcroft, of Cambridge, 
on ‘* Chemical Messages”’ or ‘** The Wireless of the Body” (Col, 
two 12-in. blue label discs), a fascinating subject. 

* * on 

Tchaikovsky is less popular than he was, but a good ney 
recording of his ‘* 1812’ Overture (Parlophone, blue iabel, two 
12-ins. discs) by a German orchestra conducted by Dr. Weiss. 
mann, will find many buyers ; more interesting, however, is the 
first recording of his Trio No. 2, Op. 50 (Col., blue label, six 
12-in. discs in case) played by William Murdoch, Arthur 
Catterail and W. H. Squire. Like all Tchaikovsky’s music, it is 
of uneven quality, but it has good moments. 

A Schubert sonata was recently recorded by Mr. Pouishnoff, 
and now Miss Myra Hess records the Pianoforte Sonata in A major, 
Op. 120 (Col., blue label, three 12-in. discs). 

Other pianoforte records are Schubert’s ‘“‘ Moment Musicale” 
in F minor, and Impromptu in B flat, Op. 142, No. 3 (H.M.V,, 
red label, one 12-in. discs), played by Wilhelm Backhaus, and 
Chopin’s Prelude in D flat with Liszt’s ‘Forest Murmurs,” played 
by Professor Pembauer. 

Among the new orchestral records first place must be given to 


MACMILLAN- 


2nd IMPRESSION, REVISED TO DATE. 


CENTRAL BANKS 














| 
A Study of the Constitutions of Banks of Issue, with an | 
Analysis of Representative Charters. By C. H. KISCH, | 
C.B., and W. A. ELKIN. With a Foreword by the Rt. Hon. | 
MONTAGU C. NORMAN, D.S.O., Governor of the Bank 
of England. 18s. net. | 

| 

| 


The Times: “A valuable addition to the banker’s library.” 





1928 ISSUE NOW READY. 
THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK | 


Edited by M. EPSTEIN, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.G.S. With 
Maps. 20s. net. | 





A STUDY IN PUBLIC FINANCE 


By A. C. PIGOU, M.A., Author of “ The Economics of 
Welfare,” “ Industrial Fluctuations,” etc. 16s. net. 


The Financial News: ‘“‘Of all those in England who write on 
economics there is none who holds so universally recognised a 
place as an acute analytical theoretician as Professor A, C. Pigou, 
of Cambridge. . . . His book must find a place in every 
economic library. It is, in addition, eminently readable.” 





INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


By F. W. TAUSSIG, Ph.D., Litt.D., LL.D., Henry Lee 

Professor of Economics in Harvard University. 15s. net. 

The Financial News: ‘ Professor Taussig enlarges the already 

considerable. debt which modern economic science owes to his 

painstaking labours and penetrative mind. - «The chapter on 

‘Speculation, Pegging and the Gold Exchange Standard’ raises 
several issues which are of vital interest at the present time.” 


COALMINING : A European Remedy. 
By J. R. BELLERBY. 

A brief review of the grounds for extending remedial action 
beyond the single country, and an account of a possible pro- 


gramme of international development, in the matter of the 
coalmining industry. 





3s. 6d. net. 
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HEADING 
FOR THE ABYSS 


By 
PRINCE LICHNOWSKY 


First reviews: 


The Right Hon. H. A. L. Fisher 
in The Observer: “If ever a statesman 
deserved a statue from a grateful 
country it was the man who told 
Germany the truth about England in 
the years before the war and gave her 
counsel which, had she been wise 
enough to follow it, might have saved 
her from disaster. 

Germany was never better served 
than by the last ambassador of the 
Kaiser to the Court of St. James.” 


Times: “ The whole volume is a use- 
ful contribution to our knowledge of 
European diplomacy before the war.” 


Four collotype 
plates. 25/- net. 
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THE 
ENORMOUS ROOM 


E. E. Cummings 
* 


‘Is one of the most impressive war books I have 
read. Here is none of the artificial stimulants 
of war; none of the ebb and flow of emotional 
reactions to the tide of victory or defeat... 
one staggers away from this book dazed bya 
whirl of conflicting emotions; indignation, pity, 
loathing, and a crushing feeling of helplessness.’ 
Daily News 
With an introduction by Robert Graves 
7s. 6d. net 


THE 


STRANGE NECESSITY 
Rebecca West 
* 
She has gifts of wit and rhetoric of a kind that 
no other living writer possesses.... In her new 
book, she sets out with the object of expounding 
her theory of the function of art, and she 
attempts to expound it in terms of her opinions 
mainly on contemporary writers.’ 
Robert Lynd in the Daily News 
10s. 6d. net 
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STRANGERS 


By DOROTHY VAN DOREN 7s. 6d. 
Author of “* Flowering Quince ” 


An extraordinarily interesting and sincere analysis of 
the complicated relationships of half-a-dozen charm- 


ing modern people; a novel that is “ modern” in the 
best sense of the word. 
THE LITTLE 
DUCHESS 
By VINCENT SHEEAN 7s. 6d. 


“ The author writes well on a good theme, and.. . 
he uses a technical economy which in modern novels 
is as rare as it is commendable.’”’—WNation. 


“A fine novel.”—Daily Express. 


LONDON: GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, LTD. 


PAPAAADeasDa”® 


An important book—just published 


GREAT BRITAIN 
IN EGYPT 


y 
Major E. W. POLSON NEWMAN 


This is the most comprehensive survey yet 

made of Britain’s work in Egypt and the Sudan. 

The successes and failures of our policy are 

told impartially, and a key is thus given to the 

difficulties of the present situation and the 

prospects of their solution. 16 half-tone plates, 
2 maps. 15/- net. 
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EACH YEAR /- 


We need 1,000,000 contributions of 


FIVE SHILLINGS 


to provide and maintain the whole 
LIFE-BOAT SERVICE. 
Please send your 5/- to-day and be 
‘ONE IN A MILLION.’ 


The Institution is a solely by agg oy A contributions, without any 
ubsidy from the State 


OVER 61,000 LIVES SAVED. 


S/- 


Will you give now, and remember the Life-boats in your Will? 
THE EARL OF HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHES, Ma, 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 
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the Mozart G minor symphony played by the Royal Opera 
Orchestra, Covent Garden, conducted by Dr. Malcolm Sargent 
(H.M.V., plum label, three 12-in. discs). Dr. Sargent is not a 
very sensitive conductor, but he has understood the dynamic 
quality of this symphony and has secured a sound and vigorous 
performance. A brilliant performance of Rossini’s delightful 
Barber of Seville overture (Parlophone, blue label, one 10-in. 
disc) by the Paris Opéra-Comique orchestra, conducted by 
G. Cloez, ought to find many admirers; so will a fine re- 
cording by Felix Weingartner and the Royal Philharmonic 
orchestra of Johann Strauss’s ““Blue Danube” Waltz (Col., 
blue label, one 12-in. disc); but I am disappointed in what 
ought to have been a fine record—Mendelssohn’s ‘“ Fingal’s 
Cave” overture, played by the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra 
(H.M.V., plum label, one 12-in. disc). This record is crude and 
harsh, and Mendelssohn’s fine overture ought to be re-recorded 
by someone like Weingartner, who knows how this sort of music 
should be played. 
* * 

Of the new vocal records I recommend, “ Dite alla giovine ”’ 
and ‘ Imponete!” from Verdi’s La Traviata, sung by Galli- 
Curci and De Luca, with the Metropolitan Opera House orchestra 
(H.M.V., red label, one 12-in. disc). I admired the tenor Pertile 
in Pagliacci and other operas this season at Covent Garden, but 
I do not admire him in two Wagnerian arias from Lohengrin, 
sung in Italian with La Scala orchestra and chorus—* Lohen- 
grin’s narration’? and ‘“*‘ Now up the stream departing float” 
(H.M.V., red label, one 12-in. disc). There is far too much 
vibrato, and the fortissimos are to me so harshand loud as to be 
unbearable. Nor do I care personally for the effective recording 
from Die Walkiire, by Gotthelf Pistor and the Berlin State 
Opera orchestra of “* Was gleisst dort hell ’ and “* Ein Schwert ” 
(Parlophone, blue label, one 12-in. disc). Ithink these Wagnerian 
voices need a large opera house to soften their edges and rough- 
nesses ; they are too overpowering even for a large room in a 
private house. 

The best dance records of the month are: ‘* Sunny Skies,” 
** How long has this been going on ” (Imperial, one 10-in. disc), 
*“* Heading for Harlem” (Edison Bell, one 10-in. disc), and 
** Dear, on a night like this ’”’ (Edison Bell, one 10-in. disc), 


G. P. 


About Motoring 
CHRYSLER CARS 


HREE or four years ago blasé motorists opened their 
eyes as they spied enormously costly advertisements 
in all the papers, announcing a new motor-car designed 

by a man whose name was then quite unknown in this country. 
Thousands of pounds were spent in the attempt to make us 
talk about this car; and there the matter would have ended 
if the car had been at all ordinary. But the more knowing 
owners pricked up their ears when they noticed that the more 
astute dealers were fighting for the agency. Occasionally one 
meets an innocent who imagines that a dealer is willing to sell 
any make of car, seeing that his commission on the different 
makes does not vary appreciably. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. Like any other tradesman, the motor agent 
wants his customers to be pleased with the goods which he sells ; 
if he sells them a car which they presently begin to dislike, they 
are quick to take their custom elsewhere. Moreover, factories 
have an exacting habit of bestowing their agency in any town 
on the local dealer who promises to take most cars from them. 
Again, he has to render a certain amount of free service with 
every car which he sells ; this service costs him time and money, 
and he desires to keep this item as low as possible, so that he 
may pocket most of the commission as profit. The more astute 
agents are not easily persuaded to contract for any new car, 
and least of all for a car produced under a new name, 
and possessed of no reputation. But the agents who pinned 
their faith to the Chrysler cars have all made money—lots of it. 
It is at once the best and the most popular American car on the 
British market to-day, not even excepting the very excellent 
Buick, which stole so long a start of it. 
* * * 


There are three good reasons for this rapid and sensational 
success. As for the chassis, it might well be British so far as 
its stamina and durability are concerned. It used to be said 
that American cars only lasted two seasons, and that even during 


ny 


these two seasons they gave more trouble than Britons relig, 
The Buick smashed this generalisation, and the Chrysler hg, 
shattered the pieces. It will stand hard work as indefinitely as 
any good British car. We are justifiably making a great fuss 
about the Bentley victory at Le Mans. But there was no gy. 
prise about it; it was only what most people expected. 
the other hand, three tolerably standard American touring cays 
chased the Bentley home—a Stutz and a couple of Chrysley. 
This is an entire novelty in the history of motor racing. Hithert 
American touring cars of the medium-priced variety have neye 
had either the speed or the stamina to show their faces at J, 
Mans. But now the Chryslers modestly suggest that they ca) 
almost equal Bentley speed, and quite equal Bentley reliability 
though the biggest Chrysler saloon only costs £1,006 in this 
country, inclusive of freight and tariff. Secondly, I regret t 
add that the Chrysler road manners are better than those gf 
some British cars which aspire to compete with it. We bui 
cars with manners as good or better, and some of ours do no 
cost more than it costs. But its flexibility and silence ang 
suspension and top gear performance are probably better thay 
the corresponding features of the very British cars which one 
would offhand name as its most immediate competitors. This 
is clearly indicated by the number of Chryslers one sees on the 
road, and especially by the number of owners who bought the 
original model, and have graduated as owners of the “ 80”, 
I am really sorry to have to say this. I do not myself by 
American cars, and I prefer to employ British labour. But he 
is no friend to British industry who pretends that we lead wher 
we do not lead ; and it would be very difficult to find a British 
ear selling at £1,000 which has more all-round quality than the 
biggest of the Chrysler stable. 
* * * 





Thirdly, American cars are no longer ugly, nor do they tend 
to become ugly after six months’ wear. A new Chrysler is 
imposing, has excellent lines, and looks an aristocrat in whatever 
company it may find itself. It has a chromium-plated radiator, 
which will remain bright and untarnished indefinitely with the 
minimum of cleaning. The panels are cellulosed, and their 
finish is as durable as that of any rival at any price. The quality 
of all the detail fittings is excellent. Indeed, the appearance 











Why is it that one Life Assurance Company will pay £7,916 
and another only £5,812 on Endowment Contracts maturing 
this year to men of 55 who entered at the same age and 
aid precisely the same deposits? 

ou will find the answer—the secret of successful 
of Investment Assurance—in the potent booklet 
Buy Life Assurance.” 
Success is not the result of chance, but of the application 
of sound reasoning and knowledge of all the 103 Life 
Assurance Companies. 
The principles which cause the strongest Offices to be most 
profitable to Policy-holders, and the actual results given by 
any Company, may be obtained free and without obligation 
by sending for this booklet. 

No agents will call on you, and you can investigate the data 
compiled from official sources by a Chartered Accountant, 
and other independent investigators, at your leisure. 


choice 
“How to 


7 
T. EGGINTON PAULL, Insurance Consultant, 41 Bedford 


ow, W.C. 1. 





Please send me Free and __ without 
obligation a copy of ‘* How to Buy Life 
Assurance” and a Savings Chart for my 
age. 

Exact date of birth 

Occupation 

I could save £ 


Use this 


Coupon. 
(in print) 
Address 
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: AFRICA CRUISE 
a A CRUISE IN SPLENDID LEISURE 
his to 
WEST INDIES 
SOUTH AMERICA 
: AFRICA 
: in the 
“ NEWEST CRUISING SHIP IN THE WORLD 
“DUCHESS OCF ATHOLL,” 
10,000 tons (oil burning). 
nd From Liverpool 111 days, including 49 days ashore, from £331, including 
i best available motor cars, best hotels and meals, services of guides, inter- 
ie preters, dragomans, and all gratuities ashore. 
‘ Apply CRUISE DEPARTMENT 
ie 
| THAT SECRET BLEND OF RARE TOBACCOS CANADIAN PACIFIC 
he Mode by Lambert & Butler, Established 1836, Branch of The 62, CHARING CROSS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDCN, S.W.1, 
— Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. W.A.344 or Local Agents Everywhere. 





When travelling carry Canadian Pacific Express Travellers’ Cheques. 
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a | SOME STATIONS YOU CAN 
Summer time is Selector time. The season of out-of-door pleasures— GET ON THE SELECTOR 
ing, boating, bathing, picnicking—is the season whe: eed a Selector yng 
motoring, boating, bathing, picnicking—is the season n you need a Sel GO stations can be received 
portable set. Take your Selector with you everywhere and add 100% to with unfailing ease on the 
your enjoyment by having the very best of Europe's radio music available pec, 
whenever you want it. PARIS WARSAW 
The SELECTOR gives you the largest SELECTION of stations to choose eee —— 
from, and makes it easiest to SELECT the one you want. By turning the VIENNA PRAGUE 
simple controls you can receive 60 European stations even when the local MADRID STUTTGART 
ion 1 adcasting. stations are charted on 
station is broadcasting . 30 stone om Guede 
You need never be without entertainment if you have a Selector portable. them is suarantesd. Bet the 
The quality of reproduction and purity of tone has won for the Selector peace: Gh Pn yp is Gene 
a very high place in the opinion of artists and music critics. There is no trace lengths) and in comes the 
of distortion, no muffling, no exaggeration. Voices are perfectly natural, mae WoC wae 
























instrumental music pure and unsullied. 


NO AERIAL AND NO EARTH WIRES 
The Selector is entirely self-contained. There are no outside wires; no 
connections to make. You just touch a switch and enjoy the music. The 
Selector is designed to save trouble. Batteries can be charged by means of a 
special attachment without removing them from the set. The valves are pro- 
tected by a fuse lamp, and there are other special features. 


THE SELECTOR SUPER SEVEN VALVE PORTABLE 55 gns. 
THE SELECTOR FIVE VALVE PORTABLE ... es 32 gns. 


THE SELECTOR THREE VALVE PORTABLE eo. 18 gns. 
All complete with Royalties paid. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue N.S. 11, post free 
on request. 


SELECTORS, LTD., 1, DOVER STREET, 
PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1. 
"Phone: Regent 4771. 
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as a whole pleases British taste very successfully, and has been 
no small factor in establishing the car on our market so quickly. 
* * * 

Surveying the British market as a whole, we are easily supreme 
in the cheaper classes; nobody can yet threaten our little 
Austins and Morrises. Our big cars de luxe have not begun 
to be challenged. But in the intermediate class we are all at 
sixes and sevens. We make two great blunders. The first 
is a tendency to pin our faith to the little six, whereas the huge 
sales of big cheap sixes, especially Buick and Chrysler, indicate 
that the man who is not tied to a very cheap car requires a 
roomy vehicle with an imposing appearance. The second 
blunder is that we make far too many different medium-sized, 
medium-priced cars. This policy is not economical, and we 
know it; but our old concerns are too stubborn to bow to facts 
and amalgamate ; and two or three sporadic attempts to corner 
this market have been based on cars which were never good 
enough. Apart from the high chassis cost of numerous small 
outputs, the system fails to develop enthusiasm for a make. 
If instead of twenty small sixes being marketed by as many 
concerns, one (perhaps the best of the existing multitude) were 
pushed with the combined resources of these twenty firms, the 
whole of the twenty advertising allotments would be concen- 
trated on publicity for one make ; the whole of the owners would 
be talking about one and the same name ; the frequent encounters 
with one radiator on the road would be impressive. If all 
our light sixes, be they twenty or fifty, were as good as the 
Chrysler, it would still have the advantage. But in actual 
fact very few of them are as good. Ifthe British industry really 
wishes to secure this intermediate market, it is tackling it on 
false lines ; and the Buick and Chrysler companies will continue 
to annex a very profitable slice of it in each year. 

R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


ARLIER in the week there was quite a shake-out in a 
E number of recent speculative favourites. The artificial 
silk group has been weak, and that such weakness is 
not to be attributed merely to the aftermath of the Loewenstein 
trouble is shown by the fact that the shares of that financier’s 
bitter rival, British Celanese, were conspicuously pressed for 
sale. Cement shares have fallen heavily on price reductions of 
the commodity and the belief that competition is becoming 
intensive. The Horne group of finance companies has shared 
in this depression ; but, in my opinion, the fall has been overdone, 
as quite apart from cement (which is by no means “ down and 
out ’’) it has big interests in newspaper and other industries. 
Carmelite Trusts have been as low as 17s., which may or may 
not be justified, but I cannot see why this should cause a fall 
in the price of Associated Anglo-Atlantic Corporation, seeing 
that that company has quite recently sold at 20s. half-a-million 
Carmelite Trust shares which cost it 12s. 6d. At anything round 
42s. 6d. and 6s. 6d., respectively, Associated Anglo-Atlantic 
Ordinary and Deferred look attractive speculative purchases. 
The lists of the State of San Paulo 6 per cent. Loan offered at 
94} were quickly closed, and I suppose that dealings will start 
at a small premium, but at this price the issue does not look 
particularly attractive. Incidentally, it may be remarked 
that Brazilians are annoyed at their principal state being always 
given a Spanish name instead of its correct Portugese designa- 
tion; it should, of course, be Sao Paulo, and not San Paulo. 
The purchase of the Tivoli by Provincial Cinematograph Theatres 
should strengthen that powerful company still further. 
* * * 
A Stock Exchange account extending over three weeks with 
a Bank Holiday intervening is not conducive to activity, and 
it is doubtful if there will be much business in the markets 
until September. Presumably we shall have a cessation of 
new issues, which will help the markets to recover, as there 
can be no doubt that the huge mass of undigested securities 
is exercising a deterrent effect. It is not as though the matter 
were done with when the issue has been made. Calls aggregating 
millions have to be found either by underwriters or the public. 
I cannot recollect ever having seen such a long list of ‘‘ Recent 
Issues’ as now appears. A few of these stand at a premium, 
but the majority are quoted at a discount. Investors with 
cash available can pick up some semi-speculative investments 
cheaply among these new issues, particularly in cases where 
they can still be bought free of stamp and fee. For instance, 
among debentures Bermuda Traction 7 per cent. Debentures, 
issued at 100, can be bought at 4 discount, Far Eastern Photo- 
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maton 6 per cent. Debentures issued at 85, at 6 discount 
Grosvenor House (Park Lane) 6} per cent. Debentures issue 
at 974, at 1 discount (with a certain amount of accrued interest 
now included), Hungarian Trans-Danubian Electrical 6} per 
cent. ‘“‘ B” Debenture issued at 93, at 14 discount, and Rubens. 
Rembrandt Associated Hotels 7 per cent. Income Bonds isguej 
at 100, at } discount. Among shares, the following should } 
attractive to the investor prepared to take some risk : Gilstr, 
Earp & Co. 7 per cent. ‘‘ A” Preference issued at par and noy 
quoted at 1s. discount, O’Cedar Consolidated Trust 7} per cent. 
Participating Preference issued at 21s., and purchasable at 10}¢. 
discount (these shares I anticipate will soon touch their jgsy, 
price), Nipah Distilleries 5s. shares at 9d. discount, Retai 
Trade Securities 10s. shares issued at 16s. 6d., and obtainable 
at 14s. 6d., and Photomaton Parent Corporation at about 
13s. 6d. These last appear to offer the greatest opportunities fo, 
a quick rise, but all the others mentioned appear cheap, although 
few of them may appeal to the cautious investor. Obviously 
by investing in a number of these different securities the rig 
is better distributed than by limiting oneself to a single stock. 
An encouraging feature is that most of the Continental bounsg 
are giving evidence of an improved sentiment. Amsterdan 
and Berlin have offered a good deal of resistance to the prevailing 
depression, some shares on the Dutch Bourse having actually 
gained several points. Sentiment in Paris and Brussels appear 
to be much improved, and Wall Street continues to disappoint 
the “* bears ” by refusing to slump, although, on the other hand, 
it has ceased to make fortunes for the “ bulls,” fluctuations 
being of a minor character. 
# * * 

One of the Dutch shares which has been conspicuous by it 
rise is that of Philips, the great electric lamp and wireless apparatus 
manufacturers. The balance sheet of this wonderful company 
makes an extraordinary showing, for as soon as it spends a 
million or two on new works or plant, it writes off practically 
the lot out of revenue. Thus its patents, trade marks, machinery, 
stock of apparatus, instruments, etc., factories, workmen's 
houses, lands and building sites have been written down to one 
florin, and as apparently the board could find nothing els 
to write down, they inserted in their last balance sheet an 
item ‘‘ Extra Writing Off, 1927, F1.400,000.” In conversation 
with a leading foreign banker I mentioned that this balance 
sheet was the strongest I have ever come across, but my friend 
asserted that he knew of one even stronger, which he sent me 
to prove his contention. This is the balance sheet of an American 
company, the Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation, which against 
a total preferred and common capital of $50,175,445 (there are 
no bonds) has disclosed reserves of $119,442,514, and cash 
and marketable securities exceeding $100,000,000. Imperial 
Chemical Industries has some way to go before it will be able to 
equal this company. A. Emit Davis. 
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Assets Claims Paid 
£12,000,000. £36,000,000. 





BY APPOINTMENT, 


GENERAL 


ACGIDENT FIRE & LIFE 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION, LTD. 
ESTABLISHED 1885. 


EVERY CLASS OF INSURANCE BUSINESS 
TRANSACTED. 


Chief Offices: 
GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH, SCOTLAND. 
GENERAL BUILDINGS, ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


Director and General Manager: 
F,. NORIE-MILLER, Esg., J.P. 
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COMPANY MEETING 
FURNESS, WITHY & CO., LTD. 


The 37th annual general meeting of Furness, Withy and Co., Ltd., 
yas held on Wednesday at Furness House, EA. ; ; 

Sir Frederick W. Lewis, Bart. (the chairman), said he was in the 
<omewhat difficult position of having to reconcile the results of a 
atisfactory year’s operations with the fact that the shipping industry 
yas still in the throes of acute depression. Including the amount 
sought forward, there was a balance of £821,564 to the credit of the 
soft and loss account, as compared with £753,814. This was partly 
‘ne to last year’s increased carry-forward, but all the same there 
yas an actual increase in the trading profit of some £24,000. They 
proposed to set aside {200,000 for depreciation. In accordance with 
the procedure he foreshadowed at the last meeting, an interim dividend 
on declared in October last, and paid at the end of December, of 
. per cent., less tax, and he now had pleasure in submitting that a 
“421 dividend be paid of 5 per cent., less tax, making 10 per cent. 
jor the year. This was equal to a dividend of 8 per cent., free of tax, 
and therefore represented a slight increase on last year. This recom- 
mendation would leave {241,564 to be carried forward, which was an 
increase of nearly £50,000 compared with the amount brought in. 
“The development of the business continued along normal lines in 
the belief that they must prepare themselves for the improvement 
which would eventually come. 

With a view to extending their general shipping business, and 
gcuring an additional interest in Empire trade, they acquired a few 
months ago the old-established business of Cairns, Noble and Co., 
Managers of the Cairn Line of Steamships, Ltd. The British Maritime 
Trust continued to expand, and the Economic Insurance Co. had been 
able to distribute a dividend of 10 per cent., free of income tax, on its 
doubled capital. The Houlder Group of Companies had also contributed 
aconsiderable share towards the prosperity of the Company. 

As regarded the demand for tonnage, although statistics were 
available which showed that International trade was on a lower scale 
than in 1913, these statistics did not differentiate between the tonnage 
ofcommodities which moved overseas and the tonnage which moved 
between one country and another by rail. That the volume of 
merchandise moving overseas was a great deal less than in 1913 
was, he believed, a fact, and, was due to a variety of causes, partly 
fnancial, partly evolutionary, and partly because in many countries 
national industries had been created and fostered by protective 
measures, as the result of which overseas transportation was reduced. 

Whilst they entered upon the current year with intangible hope 
and faith, it would be misleading if he ignored the fact that freight 
tates were discouraging, although he was glad to say that during 
the past few days an improvement had been in evidence. 

The report and accounts were adopted, and the dividend approved. 











TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


REFORMED INNS. 
170 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 
Ask for Descriptive List (gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 








INGSLEY HOTEL, near the British Museum, Hart Street, 
Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. 1, First-class Temperance Hotel, 200 
tooms, Electric radiators in all bedrooms, Bedroom, Breakfast and Attend 

ance from 8s, 6d, per night. ‘lelegrams: Bookcraft, London. 


EEPDENE, 
Guest House. 
tennis lawn, 





SHANKLIN, ISLE OF WIGHT. — Vegetarian 
South aspect, sunny balconies, commanding fine view. Garden 
Close to town and sea,—Mrs, WYNNE (lately of Godshill Park), 





E ZOUTE, near Ostend.—Excellent and moderate Board-residence 
in pretty, comfortable villa; best cuisine; 








near golf, tennis and sea,— 
PELEMAN, Villa Duindistel, Le Zoute, Belgium. 
ASTBOURNE.—2z Jevington Gardens—a high-class vegetarian 


guest house at reasonable terms, Full particulars on 
ROGERS. Cookery I 


Diploma, Tel. 866. 


request.— Mrs, P, H. 





OURNEMOUTH. — “‘ Winchmore,’”’ Knyveton Road. Board 
Residence, 6 mins, sea, garden amongst pines, gas fires, garage, From 2} grs., 
Summer trom 3 gns, Miss GAMBLE, 


PL ortn 
Road ; 





el, 31330, 





(Boscombe),—Cranborne 
near gardeus, sea and trams, 


House, 12 Knole 
Board-Residence or Apartments. 
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PUBLISHER INVITES AUTHORS 

MSS. suitable for Publication in Book 
form, Fiction, Poetry, Drama, Travel, Biography, etc. 
Liberal Terms. Distinctive format, efficient Publishing. 

GEORGE ROBERTS, 14 Cursitor Street, London, E.C.4. 


to submit 














TO LET AND WANTED 


UIET PRIVATE HOUSE (5 mins. Gloucester Road Station, 
2 mins. Earl’s Court).—Large furnished bed-sittin 





2 g-rooms or bedroom and 

sitting-room ; only a few people; service, meals served in own room ; inclu- 
sive terms for breakfast and dinner daily, all week-end meals, baths, electric light, 
from 2$ guineas ; opening September.— Write Box 419, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 





O LET, UNFURNISHED, a delightfully attractive miniature 
Georgian House in Westminster; entirely modernised.—Box 420, NEW 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, Lor > wae. 2 


O LET, Hounslow, First 
bathroom, constant hot water, € 


Box 421, NEW STATESMAN, 10 ¢ 








Floor Flat; 5 rooms, kitchenette, 
and gas; nr. District and Southern Rlys.— 
it Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C, 2, 















ERMAN LADY receives paying guests. Comfortable villa, 
extensive gardens, beautiful surroundings. Terms moderate.—Frau Von 
KAMEKE, Mariental, Eisenach 

ARIS (14 miles).—Charming chalet, 600 feet up in forest. Very 


comfortably furnished ; splendid views: grounds 2 acres; servant available ; 

tradesmen call; station 1 mile. Seven rooms, lodge, garage, electricity, 
central heating, ‘phone, bathroom, 35s. weekly if taken till May next. Suit writer.— 
Scott, Boshaim, Sussex, 





ET FURNISHED.—Bungalow 
verandah, bath, ind 
Abbot, 


adjoining 
ioor sanitation.—OWNER, * 


Five 
Hay Tor, 


moor. 
Moorcroft,” 





Newton 





or uniurnished.—Quiet, roomy, airy: 
NW 1ear ‘buses and Met.; excellent half- 

zer.—Apply Box 418, NEW STATESMAN, 
BW ead. 


LAT TO LET, furnishes 
suit two profe 1 we 
day maid mi 
10 Great Queen St 












EWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W.5. Unfur- 
nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas fires and rings in all private 
rooms, constant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms, hard tennis courts. 

Telephone: Western 4048. 





gee of ““THE NEW STATESMAN” are invited to use 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose 

of making known their wants. Small prepaid advertisements 
are charged at the rate of One Shilling and Ninepence per line per 
insertion. (A line comprises about nine words.) One line should be 
added for Box Numbers. Substantial reductions are allowed for a 
series of insertions, details of which will be sent on application to the 








Advertisement Manager, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES. | 
One Year - - - - - 30s. Od. 
Six Months - - - - - 15s. Od. 

Three Months- - - - - 7s. 6d. 


(Post free to any address in the world.) 
THe New SraTesMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. 
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IF YOU TRAVEL 
you cannot do without the 

‘TRUST HOUSE’ 
Post free from Trust Houses Limited, 


53 Short’s Gardens, London, W.C.2, "Phone 8844 Gerrard 


BY ROAD 
HOTEL LIST 
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THEATRES 








COURT (Sloane 5137.) THREE WEEKS ONLY. 
Evenings 8.15. Mats., Thurs. and Sat., 2.15. 
THE FARMER’S WIFE. 
By Even PuHILtpotts. 











ROYALTY. (Gerrard 2690.) Every Evening at 8.30. 
Barry Jackson presents “ BIRD IN HAND.” 
A New Comedy by John Drinkwater. 
Matinees Thursday and Saturday at 2.30. 














TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


YPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, REPORT- 
ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim or 
condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists provided. 

METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 75 Chancery Lane 
(Holborn End), W.C. 2. Tele. : Holborn 6182. 








UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 


experienced typist.—Mrs. BROOKER, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol, 





—Miss ROBERTS, 5 Dulverton Mansions, Gray’s Inn Road, W.C. 1. 


"Sas naan of all kinds undertaken personally by expert: 





"Sal caeaaael Duplicating and Translations carefully executed. 


All work checked.— Mrs. SLATER, 5 High Holborn, W.C.1, Chancery 8380, 





ISS E. BERMAN.—Shorthand, Typewriting, Duplicating and 


Translations.—52 Rupert Street, Piccadilly. Gerrard 1737. 





SCHOLARSHIPS 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 








Applications are invited from students who have passed the Inter- 
mediate Examination in Economics of the University for the Metcalfe 
Scholarship for Women, which is of the value of {30 a year and is 
tenable for two years. The Scholar will be required to work as a 
full-time student at the London School of Economics in preparation 
for the B.Sc. (Economics) Degree. Applications must be made 
before September Ist, 1928. Further particulars should be obtained 
from the ACADEMIC REGISTRAR, University of London, S.W. 7. 

Applications are invited for the Metcalfe Studentship for Women, 
which is of the value of {60 for one year. Candidates must be 
graduates of a University of the United Kingdom and must be 
prepared to undertake research at the London School of Economics 
on some Social, Economic or Industrial problem to be approved 
by the University. Applications must be made before September Ist, 
1928. Further particulars should be obtained from the ACADEMIC 
REGISTRAR, University of London, S.W. 7. 





MISCELLANEOUS 
ELL-KNOWN AUTHOR AND EDITOR offers training free 


to young man or woman of aptitude in return for services.—Box 417, NEW 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 





HY NOT SAVE 4s. to 7s. in the /, by getting your Oranges 
Apples and Grape-Fruit direct from the importers, AT WHOLESALE 
PRICES? In cases, 70 lbs, Oranges, 40 lbs. Apples—will keep beautifully 

sweet and sound four weeks. Why not share a case witha friend? Perfect satisfac- 
tion or money refunded. Send postcard for IL.USTRATED BOOKLET and to-day’s 
offerings in Empire Fruits.—MILBURNS, Dept. 9, 22 Billiter Street, E.C. 3. 


MOTOR MOWER for 25 guineas. Service guaranteed. Booklet 
free.—TANGENT TOOL ENGINEERING Co., LtpD., Keynsham, near Bristol. 











teas, dinners; best home cuisine; sweets and cakes. Open 11 a.m,— 
8 p.m.—Manager late of University Women’s Club, 


goer HALL, 122 Baker Street.—Sunny rendezvous ; lunches, 





OOKPLATES BY ARTISTS OF REPUTE, from 2 gns.— 


Write OSBORNES, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 


URNING.—SUITS, OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, etc., 
“turned ”’ equal to new by expert and old-established tailors. Write for 
descriptive price list or send garments for free estimate; repairs and 

alterations ; we collect and deliver.—LONDON TURNING Co, (Dept. E), 54 Rosslyn 
Hill, London, N.W.3. *Phone Hampstead 7445. 











Changes of Address 


UBSCRIBERS wishing to notify a 
| change of address are particularly 
requested to write early in the week. 
Notice of any such change received later 
than Wednesday in each week cannot be 


dealt with. 








All such communications must 
be addressed to The Manager, New 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 








——— 


SCHOOLS 


AND EDUCATIONAL 


MALIMANS GREEN, GERRARD'S CROgg 


Head Mistress: Miss Chambers, Girton College, Cambridge, late y, 

Mistress of the Huddersfield High School, The aim of the School rp 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the Zo0d of ‘e 
community; to encourage self-expression, to imcrease resource and initiative . 
practical work, The girls will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical Pre 
fession, and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmig 
Blocution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 guineas a year. a, 


Gerrard's Cross is 300 ft, abo 
sea level and is on gravel soil, The house is delightfully situated in its own Broun, 
of 15 acres, ; 


——_ 

ee SCHOOL for Girls, Westbury-on-Trym, BRISTO], 

(Recognised by the Board of Education.) . 

Chairman of Advisory Council: J. OpERY Symes, Esg., M.D, 

Headmistress: Miss B. M. BAKER, B.A, 

The Schoo! Estate of rr} acres is situated in a bracing position on high Broung 

close to open country, and within easy reach of Bristol, Individual Time tables 

Preparation for Universities, School Journeys Abroad. Junior Branch, For 


further particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 
V S.E, 12.—Healthy, happy home life for a limited number of boarden 

Entire charge taken if desired. Children admitted from 3 vears of age, 
The teaching is based largely on Montessori system combined with the most recent 
methods of modern education,—Full particulars from the Principal, Miss MILDRap 
STEELE. 


pe) 

AUNTON SCHOOL, TAUNTON.—An Examination is beg 
annually on the second Tuesday in June and following days for the award of 

five entrance Scholarships, value £40 per annum, Entry forms and all details 

from the HEAD-MASTER. 


LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRIS— 
Apply Mrs, RK. M. SPENCER, 111 Albert Bridge Rd., S.W. 11. 


——<—.. 
HE GARDEN SCHOOL, WYCOMBE COURT, LANE Enp 
BUCKS (61 acres, 550 ft, above sea-level), Boarding-school for Girls, 10 to 18 

years. Montessori Department for Boys and Girls, 3 to g years. Good general 
education ou natural lines. ‘“‘ New Ideals in Education” applied. Individual 
time-tables, Scope for creative self-expression, Special facilities for Music, French 
Art, Crafts, Dalcroze Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris dancing, Drama, Cookery 
Games. Animal pets allowed.—Apply to PRINCIPAL, ; 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE 
Gardens, W. 14 (2 mins, from Baron’s Court Station), 
of Education as efficient Preparatory School. 

feature. Boys and Girls, 6-14. 
pectus on application, 











SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND LITTLE CHILDREN, 
EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 














Colet 
Recognised by Board 
Handwork and games a special 
Kindergarten from 3. Terms moderate, Prog 


SCHOOL, 





NOLE HALL, BOURNEMOUTH.—Old-established School for 
Girls, excellent situation near sea and piues. Souud modern education, 
individual attention, splendid health record, spec... advantages : Languages 

and Music.—Apply Prospectus “ S.” 


ING ALFRED SCHOOL, Manor Wood, N.W. 11.—Situated in 
fine old grounds by Hampstead Heath, Co-educational (5 to 18). Head 
Master: JOSEPH WICKSTEED, M.A, Free discipline, individual time-table, 

open air. 


- F. HOLLAND, M.C., B.A.(Oxon.), and J. L. P. CORT, M.A, 
(Cantab,), prepare Boys for the Public Schools and the Royal Navy, 500 feet 
above sea level. Entire charge taken if desired.—The Rock, Reigate 

Hill, Surrey. 











ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, South Croydon. Healthy and 
beautiful situation, Aim of education free development as individuals and 
as members of general community. I1dependent study. Special attention 

to health and physical development. Pupil prepared for the Universities, Wel 
qualified staff. Principal: BEeRTA S, HUMPHKEY. 





LPINE COLLEGE, Arveyes s/Bex, Switzerland (4,100 ft.) offers 

a sound modern education with special attention to modern languages and 

health to boys of from 12-19; few vacancies at reduced fees owing to recent 
enlargement ; interview London.—Full particulars from HEADMASTER, 


RIAR ROW, CALDBECK, CUMBERLAND. 
Co-educational school, recently opened in healthy and beautiful situation, 
chosen for its unique opportunities of regional study and varied country 

experience ; boarders, weekly boarders and day children; and entire charge taken 
if desired ; fees inclusive; preparation for examinations undertaken by request, 
not otherwise. Autumn term opens September 24th.—Apply to Principal, Dr. 
MABEL BARKER, B.Sc. 








TRAINING CENTRES 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 

ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W.15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens, 

W. Kensington, W.14. Mothercraft Department, 4 Glidden Road, W. Kem 

sington. Chairman, C. G. Montefiore, p.p., M.A.; Principal, Miss E, E, Lawrence.— 

For information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the Board 
of Education apply to the Secretary. 








LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 


downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 
extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. 
Fees, £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


SOCIAL SERVICE TRAINING. 

T. FRANCIS COLLEGE, Aspin Lodge, Sudbury Hill, Harrow, 
will be opened in September, 1928. Preparation for the Social Studies 
Certificate of London University and for the Interdiocesan Council examin 
ations, Practical training also given in all kinds of voluntary social and religious 
work (Clubs—Guides—After-care Committees—Sunday Schools, etc.). Graduate 
staff. Resident and non-resident students received.—For particulars, apply 
Miss H. M. PRESTON, 4, Mount Vernon, Hampstead, N.W., 3. 

















London, E. 1).- 
AND ENGINEERING 
Residential Halls 


(University of 
SCIENCE, MEDICINE, 
Fee £22 10s, a vear, 


AST LONDON COLLEGE 
UNIVERSITY COURSES IN ARTS, 
(Civil, Mechanical and Electrical), 

for Men and for Women Students. 





Entered as second-class Mail Matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, 1928. 
Lane, E.C.4; Published by the SratesMan Pustisuinc Co., Ltp., 





Printed for the Proprietors by W. Spraicut & Sons, Lrv., 98 & 99 Fetter 
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| ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE CO. LTD. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1824 


























HEAD OFFICE: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 2 
MARINE DEPARTMENT: 2-6 BILLITER SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 3 





ASSETS EXCEED £30,000,000 





Directors : 
Cuartes Epwarp Barnett, Chairman, 
Lionet N. ve Roruscuitp, O.B.E., Deputy-Chairman. 


Str Ian Heatucoat Amory, Bart., C.B.E. C. Surrerr Hitton. 

Ricut Hon. Viscount Bearstep, M.C. R. M. Horranp-Martin, C.B. 

FrepericK CAVENDISH BENTINCK. Davip LANDALE. 

ALFRED Foweti Buxton. Coronet Witrorp N. Lroyp, C.B., C.V.O. 
Joun Caror. Str Curistopuer T. NeepHam. 

Lorpv Datmeny, D.S.O., M.C. ComMMANDER M. P. B. Portman, R.N. 
Major Geratp M. A. EL tts. Wittram Hearp SHeEcForp. 

Freperick Craururp GooDENovuGH. Henry ALEXANDER TROTTER. 

Tue Marovess or Hartincton, M.P. Ricuarp Durant TRoTTer. 


THE ALLIANCE GRANTS INSURANCES 
OF ALL KINDS 


LIFE (with and without Profits). Assurances with Disability Benefits. 
Estate Duty Policies. Staff Assurance and Pension Schemes. Group 
Life Assurances. Children’s Deferred Assurances and Educational 
Endowments. Annuities. 

SINKING FUND and CAPITAL REDEMPTION. 

FIRE. MARINE. BURGLARY and THEFT. 

ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS: Personal Accident and Disease. 
Third Party, Drivers’ Risks, Lift, Plate-Glass, and Workmen’s 
Compensation with Special Policies for Domestic Servants. 

MOTOR CAR, MOTOR CYCLE. 

FIDELITY GUARANTEE. LIVE STOCK. 

BOILER and MACHINERY INSURANCE and INSPECTION. 





COMPREHENSIVE POLICIES fr BUILDINGS or CONTENTS of DWELLING HOUSES 





The Company is Empowered to act as 
EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE 
Particulars of any of the above will be sent on request. 


T. B. PONSONBY, General Manager. 
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THE 


LONDON & 


LANCASHIRE 


INSURANCE Ce 





SOUNDLY PROGRESSIVELY 
PROGRESSIVE. SOUND. 


INCOME. RESERVES. 
1863 £61,568 1863 £13,672 
1927 £7,182,595 1927 £10,026,900 


Chief Administration — - 7, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


























(N.S.) 











IS YOUR INCOME SAFE? 


Dividends have a habit of crumbling. No matter how carefully you arrange 
your investments, you can never be sure that next year will not find you worse 
off than you are to-day. Can you afford to take the risk? 

You can get a guaranteed income for life if you purchase a Canada Life 
Annuity. It is, humanly speaking, equivalent in safety to a Government 
pension. It cannot shrink. What you contract to get is paid you punctually. 
And you get a much larger income. 


FOR INSTANCE— 


A man of 62 who takes out a Canada Life Annuity for £1,000 gets 
a yearly income of £100 16s. 2d. A woman of 67 gets a yearly 
income of £102 Os. 10d. for the same investment. 


OVER 10% PER ANNUM 


Other ages pro rata, on equally generous terms. You can invest any amount 
from £100. The Assets of the Canada Life Company are over £29,000,000, 
and are under direct Government supervision. Write at once for full 
particulars to the Canada Life—the oldest Dominion Life Office, and the office 
that gives the best value for Annuities. 


The Company has recently revised and considerably reduced its rates for 
non-profit Policies. 


Write to-night (stating age) to J. R. Wandless, F.I.A. 


CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE CO. 


Assets over £29,000,000. 
(Established 1847.) 


2 St. James’s Square, LONDON, S.W. 1. 
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NATIONAL FINANCE 


BALANCE 


REVENUE (000’s omitted). 











SHEET, 





1927-28 


EXPENDITURE (000’s omitted). 

















Year Comparison Comparison Comparison 
ended with with with 
Sources of Revenue. March 31st, Receipts Istimates Year Comparison Final 
1928. in for Objects of Expenditure. ended with Estimates 
1926-27, 1927-28. March 31st, 1926-27. for 
£ £ £ 1928. 1927-28. 
Customs .. eas th oo 240,000 + 4,105 — 500 | National Debt Services— £ £ £ 
Excise ne 139,200 + 6,222 — 6,560 Interest, ete. .. ne 313,816 — 4,767 + 8,816 
Motor Vehicle Duties 24,518 + 8,125 + 418 Sinking Fund .. 65,000 + 5,000 —_— 
Estate, etc., Duties oo C7880 + 9,990 + 9,510 — 
Stamp Duties, etc. on ee 27,630 + 2,280 -} ,530 378,816 1 233 + 8,816 
Land Tax, ete. we 780 -- 100 + 20 | Road Fund ae a -. 19,666 + 2,293 166 
Property and Income Tax 250,583 + 15,866 + 8,583 | Payments to Local Taxation 
Super Tax 60,600 — 5,310 — 1,400 Accts., ete. .. 15,369 - tay + 1,069 
Excess Profits Duty -—— — 4,500 — 3,000 | Payments to Northern Ireland. 5,277 — 490 — 123 
Corporation Profits Tax .. 1,780 — 2,190 — 920 | Other Consolidated Fund Services 3,657 b 780 —— 43 
Total Tax Revenue 693,421 + 29,488 + 2,641 Total Consolidated Fund Ser- 
vices .. =A he -. 422,785 + 4,020 + 9,885 
Postal Service 38,250 + 2,650 + 950 
Telegraph Service 6,100 + 200 + 400 | Supply Services— 
Telephone Service 18,650 + 1,300 — 850 Army, Navy and Air Force 117,440 + 710 — 1,215 
Crown Lands 1,070 + 60 -- 20 Civil Services 229,815 — 10,671 — 8,296 
Interest on Sundry Loans 23,952 + 1,098 a 452 Revenue Departments. and Post 
Miscellaneous— Office ‘ . 68,545 + 2,181 — 993 
Ordinary 30,893 + 2,679 + 393 
Special 30,488 — $852 + 3,488 Total Supply Services 415,800 — 7,830 — 10,504 
842,824 + 37,123 7,994 Total Expenditure 838,585 3,810 — 619 





HE surplus of £4,239,000 obtained by the Treasury 
in the year to March 31st, 1928, comes as a 
pleasing contrast to the lamentable results of the 
two previous years, during which the present Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has been in office. This compares with 
an estimated surplus of £16,400,000. Actually, Mr. 
Churchill would have been in the unenviable position of 
completing his “‘ hat trick ” of deficits but for the abnormal 
death-rate during the year among the wealthy classes 
resulting in an excess from this source of nearly £10 millions 
on the figure for the previous financial year and 
{9} millions on the Budget estimate. 
[It may be rather interesting at this stage to compare 
the National Expenditure figures over the past few years : 


of over 


Budget Estimate. Actual. 
Last pre-war year £209,203,000 £197,493,000 
1922 (Sir R. Horne) 910,775,000 812,496,000 
1923 (Mr. Baldwin) 818,500,000 788,840,000 
1924 (Mr. Snowden) 794,050,000 795,777,000 
1925 (Mr. Churchill) 801,060,000 826,100,000 
1926 a .. 824,750,000 842,395,000 
1927 * . 884,830,000 838,585,000 


With regard to the current year’s expenditure, the 
Chancellor ‘intends to carry out another of his ingenious 
brainwaves by eliminating what he calls the 
revenue and expenditure” of the Post Office and the 
motor duties allocated to the Road Fund. In this fashion, 
estimated expenditure for the current year is reduced by 


** self-balancing 


‘78,614,000, the total being £756,083,000 on the new 
basis, against an actual figure, according to the old 


standards, of £835,000,000. Once again, therefore, it 
Would seem that the four- year-old promise of a progressiv e 
annual saving in expenditure of £10 millions be 
falsified. 
_The returns for the first three months of the current 
financial year are given below, but as they seldom provide 


is to 


an accurate guide 
year’s operations, 
them : 


as to the eventual outcome 
no useful deduction can be 


of the full 
made from 


Ist Quarter, 
1928-29. 


Ist Quarter, 
1927-28. 


Increase or 
Decrease. 











£ £ £ 
Revenue .. 128,543,000 133,216,000 — 4,673,000 
Expenditure 192,079,000 192,971,000 — 892,000 
Sinking Fund 16,267,000 9,565,000 + 6,702,000 
Total Expenditure 208,346,000 202,536,000 + 5,810,000 
Deficit ee 79,803,000 69,520,000  +-10,483,000 
June 80th, March 3ist, June 30th, 

1928. 1928. 1927. 
Floating Debt £573,805,000 £688,790,000 £741,090,000 


Increase since March £65,015,000 ; on last year, £12,715,000 

In accordance with the new departure of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, the Sinking Fund is now set out as a 
separate item, but it is, of course, a necessary part of the 
expenditure. It is rather depressing to find that while 
income is down by £4,673,000, expenditure has increased 
by almost £6,000,000. The chief reason for the deficit 
in the Revenues during the first quarter has been the 
decrease of £3,430,000 in income tax and of £2,370,000 
in super tax. 

It is quite the usual thing for substantial deficits to be 
accumulated during the early periods of the financial year 
(to be retrieved—sometimes—by the increased revenue 
forthcoming in the final quarterly period), but the advancing 
trend of these deficiencies is rather disheartening to all 
except perhaps the Chancellor. The figures for the past 
six years are set out below: 


Deficit 
June 80th, 1923 £27 ,412,000 
June 30th, 1924 38,859,000 


June 30th, 1925 ne a a 51,272,000 
June 30th, 1926 78,013,000 
June 30th, 1927 ee es she 69,319,000 
June 80th, 1928 oe ily a 79,802,000 
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SO 
THE BUDGET, 1928-29 
ESTIMATED REVENUE. ESTIMATED EXPENDITURE. 

INLAND REVENUE— £ £ £ 
Income Tax 232,900,000 Interest and Management of National Debt 304,000,000 
Super Tax.. 60,000,000 Payments to Local Taxation Accounts 14,200,000 
Estate Duties 72,000,000 Payments to Northern Ireland Exchequer 5,600,000 
Stamps . 28,000,000 Miscellancous Consolidated Fund Services 2,600,000 
Ixcess Profits Duty 1,000,000 TUE ie 
Corporation Profits Tax .. 1,500,000 Total .. 326,400,000 
Land Tax, ete. 850,000 SupPLty SERVICES— 

—____— Defence— £ £ 
ToTrAL INLAND REVENUE 396,250,000 Army 41,050,000 

CusToMs AND Excise— Navy 57,300,000 
Customs aie i“ — -. 122,067,000 Air Force 16,250,000 
Excise ‘a wird = ea .. 142,518,000 —---—---— 

————- Total Defence (including 
Tora Customs AND EXCISE 264,585,000 £16,819,000 for sain 

Moror VEHICLES DUTIES sions) . 114,600,000 
i-xchequer share .. 4,400,000 | Civit— 

—_—_—__—_— Central Govt. and Finance 2,233,000 
ToTraL RECEIPTS FROM TAXES 665,235,000 Imperial and Foreign 5,604,000 

Post Office net receipt 8,186,000 Law and Justice .. 12,304,000 

Crown Lands ~~ - 1,100,000 Education. 49,493,000 

Receipts from Sundry Loans due to British ¢ 10vernment 27,650,000 Health, Labour, Insurance 

Miscellaneous— (including Old Age and 
Ordinary Receipts 13,550,000 Widows’ Pensions) .. 75,614,000 
Special Receipts (including £13, 200, 000 from Ci urrene oy Trade and Industry 9,695,000 

Note Assets) ns ny wa me 40,362,000 3uildings, Rates, ete. .. 8,459,000 
——_—__—_ War Pensions and Civil 
ToTaL 1928 REVENUE 756,083,000 Pensions 59,866,000 
Add—Surplus of 1927.. 4,239,000 Miscellaneous 536,000 
—— 223,804,000 
Tax Collection— 
Customs and Excise and Inland Revenue 
Votes (including Pensions, £925,000) 11,777,000 
— 350,181,000 
ToTaL 1928 ExPENDITURE eis és -+ 676,581,000 
National Debt—Sinking Fund te ‘ 65,000,000 
SuRPLuS, 1928 14,502,000 
Surplus, 1927 4,239,000 
——————_ * 18,741,000 
760, 322 ,000 *Available for— 760,322,000 





(a) Contingencies in 1928 Budget. 
(b) Suspensory Fund for Rating Relief Scheme. 





SELV-BALANCING 


Road Fund—Motor Vehicle Duties apportioned to Road Fund 


REVENUE 
Post Office—Revenue required to meet Post Office expenditure (including £3,328,000 Pensions) 


AND EXPENDITURE. 
£57,314,000 


21,300,000 


Total .. 78,614,009 





BANKING & CURRENCY 
BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


(000s omitted.) 
































| | 
| Cireula- ’ a Percent- 
| tion (ex- ee age of 
Coin | cluding De- ties es Kieserve 
Dat and | Bank posits. Banking Reserve. to 
| Bullion. | Post epee Lia- 
Bills). eee | bilities. 
1927 £ £ £ £ £ 
Jan. 26th }151,345 | 137,049 | 116,611 | 100,371 34,045 ‘29.2 
Keb. 23rd | 150,148 | 186,604 | 116,312 | 101,216 33,294 28.6 
Mar. 20th | 150,548 | 137,952 | 130,446 | 116,392 32,346 24.7 
April 27th | 154,163 | 137,515 | 108,817 90,095 36,398 133.4 
May 25th | 152,540 | 135,859 | 118,115 99,438 36,431 30.8 
June 29th | 152,118 | 137,976 | 126,908 | 110,971 33,891 26.7 
July 27th | 151,804 | 187,958 | 113,359 97,849 33,596 27.6 
Aug. 81st | 151,239 | 187,449 | 115,349 | 100,086 33,541 29.0 
Sept. 28th | 151,092 | 136,505 | 123,234 | 117,245 34,537 27.8 
Oct. 26th | 151,81 135,773 | 111,811 93,688 35,788 32.0 
Nov. 30th | 149,918 | 136,905 | 113,554 98,630 32,762 28.9 
Dec. 28th | 152,409 | 158,711 | 188,537 | 123,028 33,447 24.1 
1923 £ 4 £ £ £ 
Jan. 25th | 156,203 | 124,640 | 115,233 | 92,022 | 41,313 35.8 
Feb. 29th | 157,250 | 135,349 | 108,647 85,270 | 41,650 38.3 
Mar. 28th | 158,130 | 135,409 | 111,883 87,702 42,471 37.9 
April 25th | 160,467 | 134,743 | 112,795 84,997 45,473 40.3 
May 80th | 162,962 | 135,985 | 111,852 82,952 46,668 41.7 
June 27th | 172,287 | 136,256 | 129,466 91,647 55,781 43.0 








CURRENCY NOTES 


Dec. 28th, 


1927. 


£299,791,000 .. 


June 29th, 
1927. 
£293,266,000 


June 27th, 
1928. 
£296,030,000 


Total issue 


THE RULING BANK RATES 
The following are the Bank Rates at the chief monetary 
centres oi the world: 





Date of iast Bank 
change. Rate 
When aitered. 2% 


Date of last Bank 
change. Rate 
When altered. 





London Apr. 21,27 43/) Madrid Mar 24, ’23 .. 5 
Amsterdam .. Oct. 12,’27 .. 44]} Moscow . aoe, 3S 2 8 
Athens . June 8,’27 ..10 || New York July, ae 
Batavia . July 20,’26 .. 4 |} Oslo .. Mar. 26, ’28 .. 5} 
Relgrade . July 26,°21 .. 6 || Paris . Jan. 19,28 .. 3} 
Berlin Ot. 6.°ST .. F Prague Mar. 7,27 .. Ss 
3ombay June 22, ’27 .. 6 || Pretoria Jan, 9,’°28 .. 5} 
Brussels June 30, "28 .. 4 || Reval .. Jan, 2,°28 .. 7%} 
3ucharest Sept. 4,°20 .. 6 || Riga.. -« ape. ¥,°S6 .. 7 
Budapest Aug. 25,°26 .. 6 Rome .. June 25, °28 .. 54 
Caleutta June 22.°28 .. 6 Sofia .. .. Aug. 31,’24 .. 10 
Columbia May °24 .. 7 || Stockholm .. :-_ 30, ’28 .. 4 
Copenhagen June 24, ’26 .. 5 Switzerland . Oct. 22, ’°25 .. 3} 
Danzig . June 21,°27 .. 6 || Tokio Oct. 18,27 . .5.48 
Helsingfors Nov. 24, 27 .. 6 Valparaiso Mar. a8 .. & 
Kaunas Feb. 8°25 .. 7 Vienna . July, °28 .. 64 
Lisbon July 26,’26 .. 8 || Warsaw May 13, ’27 .. 8 








The following statistics are collected from the half-yearly 


accounts 


of the 


“ec Big 


Five 


9 


of the banking world— 


Midland, Barclays, Westminster, Lloyds and the National 


Provincial. 


Total deposits of these undertakings at the 


end of June came to £1,595,300,798, in comparison with 
£1,604,142,737 at December 
in June, 1927. 

It will be observed from the table overleaf that the cash 
holdings of the institutions have contracted rather sharply, 
as have the investments. 
been a corresponding 


81st, 1927, and £1,569,751,325 


In line 
growth 


in the 


with this, there 
bili holdings 


has 


an 
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encouraging sign inasmuch as it would appear to indicate table that all the exch: anges have been fairly steady this 












































more activity in commerce. last half-vear. 
ANK ‘CRECGCATES Exchange. Parity. June 30, | Dec. 31, | June 29, 
BANK AGGREGATES 1927. 1927. 1928. 
ame, 192 Dec., 1927. | June, 1928. On LoNnvon : 
_ : Pee: | abe eabgal fievlmorsetd | Se ig New York .. $4.8665 = £1 4.85 9, 4.88 4% 4.871, 
Capital paid up .. .. | £63,133,840 | £63,133,840 | £63,754,352. Montreal .. | = $4.8665=-£1 4.867] 4.89 4.88 {5! 
Reserve -. on .. | 51,715,371 | 51,715,371 | 52,335,883 Paris +. | Be. 124.21 =£1 | 12 124 124.15 
Acce ptances, etc... .. | 79,935,597 | 118,194,008 | 136,889,229 Brussels... | Belga35 =£1 34.95 34.90 34.91} 
Cash me 198,023,477 | 208,147,890 | 181,146,508 Berlin te Mk, 20,429 =£1 20.48 } 20.46 20.40} 
Ratio aoe deposits ae 12.6% 13.0% 11.4% Amsterdam.. | Fl. 12,107 =£1 12.18 12.08 12.103 
With other banks he 60,643,340 62,381,918 69,543,241 Athens w» [Ee SS £1 358 3663 375 
AtCall .. o .. | 124,858,267 | 138,511,339 | 124,762,881 Belgrade .. | Din. 25.2215=£1 | 276 2764 277 
Total cash items . . -- | 383,525,084 | 409,041,149 | 375,452,630 Bucharest .. | Lei 25.2215=£1 | 807} 7924 795 
Ratio to deposits... .. 24.4% 25.5% 23.59 Budapest .. |P. 27.82 =£1 27.86) 27.913 27.963 
Discounts . . _. | 180,046,753 | 209,714,661 | 223,582,610 Constantinople} Pr. 110.693 —£1 | 942} 940 9573 
Ratio to deposits fe 11.5% 13.1% 14.0% Oslo Kr. 18.159 =£1 18.78 18.33} 18.213 
Investments ; .. | 210,355,286 | 204,373,484 | 191,816-196 Helsingfors. . Mk. 193.28 =£1 | 192.80 | 193.9 193} 
Ratio to deposits ne 13.4% 12.8% 12.0% Lisbon -» | Ese, 1=53.287d. 28d. 2d. 21d. 
Shares in other banks .. | 24,593,439 Pe 24,102,039 Madrid -- | Pts. 25. 215 5= £1 28.39 28.45 29.52 
Advances .. .. | 857,573,328 | 842,661,461 | 855,791,122 Prague -. | Kr. 24.017 =£1 | 163}§ 164} 164% 
Ratio to deposits se 54.6% 52.5% 53. 6% Rome -- | Lr, 92.46 =£1 88 925 92} 
Premises m 28,519,244 29,160,602 31,150, ‘496 Sofia. . ea Ls. 25.2215=£1 675 676 6754 
Stockholm .. | Kr. 18.159 =£1 18.12 18.11 18.17} 
Vienna .. | Sch. 34.585 =£1 34.52 34.54 34.61 
Warsaw... | Zlo. 43.38 =£) 434 435 43} 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE FLUCTUATIONS Zurich -. |Be. 25a815—2£1 25.22 25.28 25.30 
France is the last of the important powers to stabilise Buenos Aires | 47.58d. =Peso 48d. 48id. 47d. 
= A Monte Video | 51d. Peso 49d. 51d. 503d. 
her currency on a gold basis. Austrian currency was Riode Janeiro | 16d. - Milreis Seid. | 583d. 5 id. 
stabilised five years - », through the medium of the be snc ++ | Pesos 40=£1 egy 2.08 39.60 
League of Nations ; Gesimany, Sweden and Russia followed aoe ty a Pods = as ror te 
in 1924; Great Britain and the Dominions, Holland, Shanghai .. per 'Tael 31d. 314d. 82.15 
= . s . . 2 g Kong.. = F 243d. 243d. 8 
Switzerland and Hungary in 1925; Belgium in 1926 ; oe ; Cod a al non ik 





r rs IO] < j OT « ‘ va) \f ray 
Italy, Denmark and Poland in 1927, and Greece, Norway French rate stabilised at 124.21 to £1 June 25th, 1928. 
and France in 1928. It will be seen from the following Greek rate stabilised at 375 dr. to £1 May 12th, 1928. 
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HIS MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OFFICE 


"Te underlying economic forces which are shaping tion they convey is to be found nowhere else, and without 


the industrial and commercial future of Great them no comprehensive view of the present economic posi- 
Britain are revealed in Government Publications tion of Great Britain is possible. For 29s. 6d. the complete 
as in no other source. This is particularly true of the set of six reports may be obtained post free. They form 


Surveys by the Balfour Committee on Industry and Trade an economic library of unequalled range and authority 
which have resulted from the Committee’s general enquiry on the present economic position and prospects of Great 
“into the conditions and prospects of British Industry and Britain. 

Commerce, with special reference to the Export Trade.” Among other recent publications of special interest at 
Commencing in 1925 with A Survey of Overseas Markets, the present time are those dealing with Rating Reform. 
6s. (6s. 9d.), to show where overseas trade can be done Following the issue of a series of detailed returns estimating 
and where it can be increased, and A Survey of Industrial the total amount of rates levied for public local purposes 
Relations, §s. (5s. 6d.), reviewing Britain’s industrial in England and Wales, 11 parts, Is. 3d. each (1s. 4d.), and 
resources in man-power, their present earnings and their Scotland, 2s. 6d. (2s. 8d.), the Ministry of Health issued 
harmonious co-operation, the Committee proceeded to the “ Proposals for Reform in Local Government and in 
a Survey of Industries. Two volumes were devoted to the Financial Relations between the Exchequer and Local 
Factors in Industrial and Commercial Efficiency, §s. Authorities,” 1s. (1s. 1d.), a similar document was issued 
(5s. 6d.), and Further Factors in Industrial and Commercial by the Scottish Office relating to Scotland, 9d. (10d.). 
Efficiency, 3s. 6d. (4s.). The first of these two volumes These two papers forecast sweeping changes which will 
deals with a great number of factors making for all-round revolutionise Local Government in Great Britain. 
improvement in industrial efficiency and output, and the Indian Agriculture in its whole vast extent has for the 
second discusses the general earning capacity and the first time been the subject of searching investigation by a 
organisation and distribution of Great Britain’s Industries. Royal Commission. The wide scope of the enquiry is amply li 
A detailed treatment of certain major exporting industries reflected in a Report of nearly 700 pages, IIs. (IIs. 9d.), 
follows in the Survey of Textile Industries (Cotton, Wool but an abridged version of some 90 pages is available 
and Worsted Artificial Silk) 3s. 6d. (3s. 10d.), and the Survey separately, Is. 6d. (1s. 8d.). 

of Metal Industries (Iron and Steel, Engineering, Electrical These documents by no means exhaust the list of recent 
Manufacturing, Shipbuilding, Coal), 5s. (5s. 6d.). The publications of an economic and financial interest. The 


special problems confronting these industries are stated Sale Offices, whose addresses appear below, will be ready 
with particular reference to their competitive position in to furnish further information. The prices given above are 
world trade. These volumes are unique. The informa- net and those in brackets include postage. 


LONDON: Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 
EDINBURGH: 120 George Street. MANCHESTER: York Street. 
CARDIFF : 1 St. Andrew’s Crescent. BELFAST: 15 Donegall Square, W. 
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NEW CAPITAL ISSUES 
The following table is taken from that compiled by the 
Statistical Department of the Midland Bank: 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF NEW CAPITAL ISSUES * 
IN THE UNITED KINGDOM BY HALIF-YEARS AND YEARS. 
(000°s omitted.) 


























United Kingdom. Overseas Countries. Total. 
Per cent. Per cent. 

1920: £ of total. £ of total. £ 
June half 212,088 87.9 29,144 12.1 241,232 
Dee. ,, 112,464 78.7 30,515 21.3 142,979 

Year 824,552 84.5 59,659 15.5 384,211 

1921: 

June half .. 62,448 50.3 61,772 49.7 124,220 
Dee. as 37,625 41.1 53,950 58.9 91,575 
Year 100,073 46.4 .. 115 5,722 53.6 215,795 

1922: 

June half 64,597 38.4 103,550 G1.6 . 168,147 
Dec. 35,872 53.1 Bscstnng 46.9 .. pakdunea 
Year 100, 469 42.6 135, 200 57.4 .. 235,669 

1923: 

June half .. 32,875 26.6 90,649 73.4 .. 123,524 
bee. =, 34,709 43.3 45,527 56.7 .. 80,236 
Year 67,584 30.2 136,176 66.8 203,760 

1924 ; 

June half .. 39,750 37.4 =... 66,465 62.6 106,215 
se 86 — — 42.3 .. 67,758 57.7 117,531 
Year 89,32¢ 40.0 i: 34, 223 60.0 .. 223,546 

1925: 

June half 85,148 68.5 39,206 31.5 124,354 
Dec. ,, 46,951 49.1 48,592 50.9 95,543 
Year -- 182,099 60.1 87,798 39.9 219,897 

1926 : 

June half .. 68,425 52.0 63,213 48.0 .. 131,636 
Dec. ,, gs 72,439 59.6 49,191 40.4 121,630 
Year 140,862 55.6 .. 112,404 14.4 253, 266 

1927 : 

June half 102,896 64.4 56,798 35.6 . 159,694 
Dec. 73,148 47.2 81,872 52.8 .. ty 020 
Year 176,044 55.9 138,670 44.1 314,714 

1928 ;: 

June half 117,242 B7.8 .. 85,374 42.2 202,616 


* Excluding British Government loans raised directly for 
purposes. 


national 


The volume of new money raised in the London market 
during the past half-year, it will be observed, was larger 
than in any similar period since the first six months of 1920. 

Commercial and industrial enterprises as usual topped 
the list of new issues, the amount raised under this heading 
exceeding £78 millions. The public is apparently as 
keen as ever to participate in even the most speculative 
of the newcomers. In accordance with recent practice, 
the great bulk of new undertakings have resorted to the 
popular but unsound device of issuing Preference shares 
carrying a fixed rate of interest with a moderate 
participation in the earnings, and a nominal amount of 
Is. Deferred shares, the latter ranking for the greater 
part of the profits remaining after the fixed charges have 
been met. The Economist recently published an analysis 


further 


of forty-eight such companies which made their bow 
to the public during the course of the first five months 


of 1928, and their examination showed that out of the 
combined issued capital of £16,629,000 the public put up 
93 per cent. of the cash required, but received only 21.8 
per cent. of the equity—that is the balance of profits 
remaining after the fixed dividends have been paid on 
the Preferred capital. 

Pursuing another line of enquiry, it was found that 
assuming the profits estimated in the prospectuses at 
£4,414,000 were duly obtained and fully distributed, the 
public would obtain 21 per cent. on their investments, 
whereas the “vendors and friends’? would obtain as 
much as 46} per cent. on their investments of cash plus 
considerations (the cash being only a 


very minor pro- 


portion of their investments). 


unsavoury aspect of the 


“ASC. 


ene, 


There is, moreover, another 


In many instances the 


bulk of the purchase consideration has been satisfied by 
the allotment of Deferred shares, of a small denomination, 
each carrying similar voting rights to those possessed by 


the Preference shares, 


which, 


of course, 


are of a much 


larger denomination, and accordingly constitute the great 


proportion of the issued capital. 


have been able to retain 


a controlling 


In this way, the sellers 
interest 


in the 


businesses while passing on the bulk of the burden of 


finance to the public. 


STOCK AND SHARE PRICES 


























Price Price Price 
June 30th, | Dec. 30th, | June 29th, 
1927. 1927. 1928. 
. onsols aks 544 55} 554 
} per cent. Conv ersion Loan ss 75 i 77 #s 784 
5 "per cent. War Loan 100} 101 % 101% 
London County Council 3 per 
cent. 623 643 653 
Southern Rly. 5 "per cent. Pref. 90 934 924 
Great Western Rly. Ord. 88} 97} 91 
Canadian Pacific Rly. Ord. 184 214 208 
Buenos Aires Great Southern 
Ord. .. 107 1083 103} 
Gas, Light and Coke Ord. 88 945 19/-* 
County of London Elec. ‘ 27/9 28/6 31/9 
Westminster Bank — shares, 
£5 paid) £19 £19} £20 
Vickers Ord. (6/ 8) 9/6 12/- 11/10} 
Guest, Keen and Nettlefolds 
Ord. (£1) 37/- 37/3 39/9 
Cunard Steamship Ord. (£1) 24/6 26/3 31/- 
Peninsular and Oriental Def. 280 248 240 
Courtaulds (£1) .. ei we 134/43 156/3 92/-t 
Bass, Ratcliffe and Gretton 
Ord. (£1) ; 69/- 66/6 72/- 
Distillers Company Ord. (£1). 56/- 60/3 73/6 
ee il Tobacco Ord. (£1) .. 99/3 101/6 115/- 
Lipton Ord. (£1) ‘st 12/- 14/6 11/- 
Shell Transport Ord. (£1) ads 95/- 88/9 103/- 
Dunlop Rubber Ord. (£1) ats 34/9 34/14 28/6 
Crown Mines Ord, (£1) ais 71/8 70/73 63/9 
Rubber Trust Ord. (£1) as 39/3 43/- 33/- 
Commercial Union Assce. Ord. 
(£2 10s. shares, 80s. paid) £247 £26 {5 £28} 
* Dealings commenced in stock of £1 denomination as against 


£100 previously. 

+ Capital doubled during year by issue of free bonus shares. 

Activity in Stock Exchange markets has continued on 
an unprecedently heavy scale during the past half-year, 
the bulk of the business being concentrated in the industrial 
section. The minor booms in Greyhound Racing shares, 
Safety Glass shares, and one or two other of the more 
speculative departments have died down, but gramo- 
phones and artificial silks have continued to attract a 


wide following. While the erstwhile favourites of the 
speculator, mines and rubbers, have shown no signs of 
revival, there is some evidence of the adoption of 


safety-first tactics on the part of many investors who 
have taken their profits in the more speculative industrials 
and exchanged into more solid securities in the gilt-edged 
market, and in other good-class fixed interest securities. 
Home rails have been depressed on account of the 
exceedingly poor traflics returns, but there is a suspicion 
of ** window-dressing ” about the present plight of these 


companies, which is fortified by the knowledge of the 
Road Traftic Bill controversy, and the probability that 


the companies have some si 


project, 


big ‘“‘economy”’ scheme in 
and desire to justify in advance any wholesale 
dismissals or ‘* wage”’ cuts. 

Breweries, as usual, have attained higher prices following 
the issue of more record profit statements, although they 
are not supposed to be doing so well at present. It is 
noteworthy that the Distillers Company has increased _ its 
annual earnings to more than £2} 


millions and is still 


able to pay the not too meagre dividend of 20 per cent. 
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A Complete 
Banking Service 


The Midland Bank offers exceptional 
facilities for the transaction of banking 
business of every description through 


2000 branches covering all important 
agricultural, commercial, industrial 
and residential districts in England 
and Wales. The Head Office is at 
5 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2. 


Affiliations: Belfast Banking Co. Ltd., 

Northern Ireland; The Clydesdale Bank, 

Ltd. and North of Scotland Bank Ltd., 

Scotland; Midland Bank Executor and 
Trustee Co. Ltd. 


MIDLAND BANK 


LIMITED 





























FIRE LIFE 


MARINE ACCIDENT 





1, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 4 
Marine Dept.:—157, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3. 





ASSETS EXCEED £11,000,000. 
THIRD CENTURY OF ACTIVE BUSINESS. 





LIFE BONUS 1925—Compound Reversionary addition of 
£2% per annum. 
BRANCHES & AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 





























LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED. 





HEAD OFFICE: LONDON, E.C. 3. 


Over 1,750 Offices in England and Wales, 
and several in India and Burma. 








(30th June, 1928.) 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED £73,302,076 
CAPITAL PAID UP - 15,810,252 
RESERVE FUND - - 10,000,000 
DEPOSITS, &. - ~- 348,472,455 
ADVANCES, &. - - 187,409,419 


Colonial and Foreign Department : 80, GRACECHURCH ST., E.C. 3. 
Trustee Department : 39, THREADNEEDLE ST., E.C. 2. 














The Bank has Agents and Correspondents throughout 
the British Empire and in all parts of the World, and 
is associated with the following Banks : 


The Natiqnal Bank of Scotland Limited. 
Bank of Landon & South America Limited. 
Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank Ltd. 
The National Bank of New Zealand, Limited. 
Bank of British West Africa Limited. 

The British Italian Banking Corporation, Limited. 
































ANGLO-FRENCH 
BANKING 
CORPORATION 
LIMITED 


CAPITAL: 
Authorised Subscribed 
£2,00-,000 £1,250,000 


Pr sident: 
The Re. Hon. The EARL OF DERBY, 
KR G.. PC. Gece, G.c.ve. 


Vice Pre-ident: 
CHARLES LAURENT, Esq. 


| irectors: 

F. A. S7ARVASY (Chairman) 
R. OLAF HAMBRO 
R. M HO!LAND-MARTIN, C.B. 
PIFRRE MIRABAUD 
LORD C. MONTAGU, C.V.O,, D.L 
VICOM!E 1 E LA PANOUSE, 

K.C.M.G., K.C.V.O., C B. 
JEAN PARMENTIER 
HENRI POUYANNE, C.B.E. 


The Bank undertakes commercial 
banking business of every description 
throughout the world and is specially 
equipped to assist in the development 
of trade between England and Fiance. 


31, LOMBARD ST. 
LONDON, E.C.5. 


ne: ROYAL 8941 (5 lines). 
Ca Addiess: “ANGFREBANK” LONDON 
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in spite of the widespread newspaper campaign, launched 


just prior to the last Budget, drawing the attention of 


the Chancellor of the Exchequer to the parlous condition 
of the distillery trade on account of the excessive duty 
on spirits. 

During the holiday season we shall probably have duller 
markets, but there still seems to be plenty of money about 
for investment. Tobacco shares have not suffered from 
American competition, which thus far has benefited the 
newspapers without hurting the British manufacturers. 
A revival in oils and South African mining and finance 
shares does not appear improbable. 


CONVERTIBLE INVESTMENTS 


TOCK Exchange securities are invariably fashioned 
S or made by the creditor or money receiver, and the 
terms and conditions are accordingly drawn up in his 
interest and not in that of the lender or investor. Pressure 
of circumstances such as obtains at present, for instance, 
in the rubber plantation industry may, however, render it 
necessary for such features to be introduced as are calcu- 
lated to induce otherwise reluctant investors to put up the 
money required. To this class belong convertible bonds or 
debentures, and, speaking now with a fair amount of 
experience, I have no hesitation in expressing the opinion 
that convertible bonds or debentures are the most profitable 
form of investment that has yet been discovered. By 
** convertible” is meant the right, at or within fixed periods, 
of the holder to exchange his bond for preference or ordinary 
shares at a determined rate, and, assuming, of course, that 
such conversion right is fixed upon a reasonable basis 
having regard to the current market price of the shares or 
their prospects, the holder of a convertible debenture may be 
said to have the best of both worlds. He is entitled to fixed 
and regular income, whether the company is working at a 
profit or not, and if it is prosperous, the quotation of his 
debenture will keep company with every rise in the price 
of the shares into which it is convertible. It may be of 
interest, therefore, to examine some of the different types 
of convertible investments of this description, the examples 
taken being in every case stocks which are considered to 
be worth buying at their present price. 
UNDERGROUND Exectrric Raitways Co. LoNnbOoN 
Six Per Cent. Income Bonps. 

These are not debentures, as their interest is dependent 
upon the profits of the company being sufficient to pay it, 
of which, however, there is little doubt. The bonds are 
irredeemable until 30th June, 1930, and may be paid off 
at 103 per cent. between that date and 30th June, 1937, 
after which the company has the right to pay them off at 
par. Until 30th June, 1930, holders of these bonds have 
the right to convert them into fully-paid £1 Ordinary shares 
at the price of 21s. per share, e.g., £500 of bonds can be 
exchanged for 476 £1 shares. As the Ordinary shares 
are quoted at about 26s. 3d., this conversion right already 
possesess value, and the Income Bonds are quoted at 
about 124. 

INDIAN CoprpER CorPoraTION 7} PER CENT. Conv. 
DEBENTURES. 

Holders of these Debentures have the right before 
December 31st, 1930, to convert their holdings into Ordinary 
shares on the basis of 875 shares of 2s. for each £100 
Debenture. Any Debentures not previously converted 
will be redeemed on or before December 31st, 1951, at £105 
per cent. A debenture on a mining property is not, of 
course, of the same quality as a debenture on town proper- 
ties, but the element of speculation in this case is com- 
pensated by the high rate of interest. The shares are at 
present quoted at 2s. 44d. and the Debentures at 94. 


OF 


——, 


Great WESTERN CoLutERY Co. 6} PER CENT. Cony, 
DEBENTURE STOCK. 

In June last, £450,000 of Great Western Colliery (o, 
6} per cent. Debenture Stock was offered at par to share. 
holders of the Powell Duffryn Steam Coal Co. In addition 
to being secured upon the properties of that company, it js 
absolutely guaranteed by the Powell Duffryn Co. and js 
convertible into fully-paid shares of that company ai par, 
7.e., 100 £1 shares for every £100 of Debenture, up to Ist 
January, 1935, when any Debenture stock not converted has 
to be paid off at par. Powell Duffryn Steam Coal Co, 
Ordinary shares are at present quoted at about 19s., but 
have been as high as 28s. earlier in the year, so that 
the conversion right might easily prove to be valuable, 
This is already reflected in the price of the Debenture which 
is about 105. 

ANACONDA CopreR MininG Co. Conv. 7 PER Cent, 

DEBENTURES, 1938. 

This issue of Debentures by a famous American company 
contains a feature that is not uncommon in that country 
inasmuch as while there is a conversion right, terms of 
conversion become less favourable as time goes on. In 
this case the first $10,000,000 of Debentures presented for 
conversion into Common stock of the denomination of $50 
receive the latter at the rate of $53 per share, the next 
$10,000,000 at $56 per share, and so on until on Ist 
February, 1933, the last $10,000,000 is convertible at $65. 
A year ago the Common stock was quoted at $43 per share 
and the Convertible Debenture at $107 per cent.; now 
the prices are $67 and $120 respectively. 

1.G, FARBENINDUSTRIE 6 PER CENT. CONVERTIBLE Bonps, 

It has remained for this great German company, the 
prototype of Imperial Chemical Industries, to devise a new 
form of convertible debenture in the sense that as time goes 
on the holder gets more, instead of less, when he converts. 
These were issued at a time when the German market was 
not in good shape, and it is presumed that the company’s 
wish was to offer its sharcholders a security that was 
assured of capital appreciation, and incidentally, perhaps, 
to reduce taxation to a minimum. These debentures carry 
interest at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, but in the 
event of more than 12 per cent. being distributed on the 
Ordinary shares (that being the present rate) the interest 
payable on the bonds for the year will be increased by } per 
cent. for each 1 per cent. over 12 per cent. paid on the 
shares. Interest, including the additional participation, is 
payable 1st July of every year in respect of the previous 
calendar year, the first payment not becoming due until Ist 
July, 1929. The attractive feature of the bonds is that up 
to 3lst December, 1941, they carry the right of conversion 
into Ordinary shares at the rate of RM.100 of Ordinary 
shares for every RM.200 of Bonds at a descending scale of 
subscription as follows : 


Per Per 

cent. cent. 

1928 200 1935 156 
1929 195 1936 148 
1930 190 1937 139 
1931 184. 1938 130 
1932 178 1939 120 
1933 171 1940 110 
1934 164 1941 100 


This means that during the present ycar, the holder of 
RM.1,000 of Bonds could convert them into RM.500 of 
shares, that in 1930 he could do the same and would receive 
RM.50 in cash or bonds at the company’s choice, repre- 
senting the difference between the lower subscription price 
of 190 per cent. and 200 per cent. and so on, until in 1941, 
if the conversion was not effected until then, he would 
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receive in addition to RM.500 of shares, RM.500 in bonds 
orcash. Any bonds outstanding at the end of 1944 will be 
paid off at 110 per cent. As the shares are at present quoted 
in the neighbourhood of 260 per cent., it will be seen that 
this conversion right already is valuable and should become 
very much more so as time gocs on. In the event of any 
new shares being issued, the bondholders are to have the 
same right to subscription as the Ordinary holders; if not, 
the company has to pay them the cash equivalent of such 
rights. In view of the strong financial position of the com- 
any and its multifarious activities, it is only reasonable to 
assume that these convertible bonds will rise considerably 
in value, and, in my opinion, they constitute a first-class 
lock-up investment for those who are content with a 
moderate yield for the sake of probable large appreciation. 
Present price about RM.140 per cent. 
A. Emit Davies. 


RUBBER 


The story of the course of the rubber market during tle 
first six months of 1928 can be reproduced very simply by 
a comparison of the price of the raw material at the be- 
ginning of the year (1s. 73d. per lb.) with the quotation on 
June 30th last of a fraction over 9d. per Ib. The picture 
can perhaps be given even more vividly by contrasting a 
few representative share prices at the same dates: 


Price, Price, 
Jan. 4th, 1928. June 29th, 1928. 
Anglo-Java os 6s. 74d. 3s. Od. 
Bertam Consolidated 7s. 3d. 4s, 3d. 
Gula Kalumpong ety 47s. 6d. 25s. Od. 
Highlands and Lowlands 52s. 6d. dls. 3d. 
Linggi ss aa is 51s. Od. 28s. 9d. 
Rubber Trus 42s. 6d. 33s. Od. 


As the foregoing comparisons show, a severe slump has 
overtaken this market, and the fact that as recently as 


February 11th, when the previous edition of this supple- 
ment was published, we said that “‘ one is entitled to antici- 
pate a steady revival in the commodity market as the year 
develops,” demonstrates the unexpectedness of the collapse. 

Actually the root cause of the depression has been the 
Prime Minister’s announcement in Parliament on April 5th 
last that the Restriction Scheme is to be abandoned at the 
end of October next, following am enquiry into the position 
conducted at the instigation of the Government by the 
Committee of Civil Research. There is no occasion here 
to discuss the soundness or otherwise of this action, but 
the general view of the situation is revealed very clearly 
by the fact that rubber is now selling at less than half the 
price obtainable before the days of the Restriction Scheme 
were definitely numbered. 

It is in the nature of things that the Restriction Scheme, 
in its closing days, should function a good deal more effec- 
tively than at any previous period of its existence. Ship- 
ments from Malaya for the half year, for instance, were 
reduced from 196,861 tons to 153,719 tons, and this factor, 
coupled with the general increase in world requirements, 
has resulted in an all round stock reduction. In London, 
for instance, visible supplies during the six months were 
reduced by more than 24,500 tons, from 638,207 tons to 
38,611 tons, and it is safe to assert that in the ordinary way 
our prophecy last February of a steady improvement in 
the commodity quotation would have been fulfilled. 

As things stand, the uncertainty surrounding the position 
that will arise when the embargo on shipments from 
Malaya and Ceylon is removed next November is the 
dominating factor in the situation, and the favourable 
developments of the moment as expressed more particularly 
in the reduction of visible stocks have exerted little in- 
fluence on the quotation for the raw material. An add- 
itional element of doubt is introduced by the knowledge 





“THE BIG COMPANY FOR THE SMALL MAN” fi: 


The Economist advises: 


HE man with a few pounds to dispose of is at a hopeless disadvantage . . . trying to spread 
his scanty savings is as practicable as trying to irrigate a three-acre field with a gardener’s 





watering-can. . . . The solution lies in the direction of special machinery for dealing with the small 
man’s savings by means of special investment trust companies, registered either as joint stock 
concerns or under the Provident Societies Act, which cater solely for the smallinvestor. . . . Although 
the individual shareholding is to be small, the aggregate capital must be big . . . the bigger the 
company the more can the investments be spread. . . . Trust companies catering for the small 
investor should be required to publish a full list of their holdings . . . such companies must be 
large enough to employ men of the highest skill and to average their risks. The watchword of the 
movement should be ‘ The big company for the small man.’ ” 


First, Second & Third Co-operative Investment Trusts 
Capital Exceeds £2,500,000 


These Trusts meet The Economist’s requirements. 
who have pooled their savings. Their capital is distributed amongst over 700 investments, and 
exceeds £2,500,000. They have a Board of Experts to make the investments, and publish each 
half-year accounts audited by an eminent auditor together with a full list of investments. 


They are associations of small investors 


FIRST, SECOND AND THIRD CO-GPERATIVE 
INVESTMENT TRUSTS. 1 


Broad Street House, London, E.C.2. 


Please send me complete information about your Trusts, including 
new booklet, ‘500 Investments in One.” 


an 

u 

2a DIRECTORS : 

Alderman A. EMIL DAVIES, 
L.C.C. (Chairman). 

ERNEST MARTIN, F.C.L.S. (Man- 
aging Director). 

ERNEST A. DAVIES. 

Sir D. DRUMMOND FRASER, 
K.B.E 


Dividends of 7% per 
annum paid without 
deduction of tax by all 
three trusts since in- 
ception. 
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that during the remaining period of restriction many estates 
in Malaya and Ceylon are actually producing in excess of 
the present exportable allowance of 60 per cent. At the 
moment, of course, this surplus rubber cannot be exported, 
but it is being stored on the various estates ready for ship- 
ment as soon as the scheme is removed. 

Under existing conditions, it is not an easy matter to 
take a rosy view of the immediate outlook. Looking at 
the position quite squarely, it is obvious that maximum 
production is in excess of present requirements. To put it 
roughly, it is probable that the margin at the present moment 
is around 100,000 tons. This does not mean to say, of 
course, that stocks will be increased at this pace as soon as 
the restrictions are removed, for in place of the official 
scheme, the low price of rubber will act as an effective 
restricting influence, and estates are not likely to produce 
to capacity until a fair profit is available. Ignoring tem- 
porary fluctuations, however, it is apparent that an in- 
crease of some 100,000 tons in the annual rubber require- 
ments of the world must be effected before the industry 
can be said to be on a sound basis. In recent years, con- 
sumption has advanced at an annual rate of from 8 per 
cent. to 10 per cent., and with the raw material at its 
present low price this ratio should be fully maintained, if 
not improved upon. As consumption is already at the rate 
of about 650,000 tons per annum, an advance of 8 per cent. 
would enhance the total by mor2 than 50,000 tons yearly, 
from which it may be inferred that the existing depression 
in the rubber trade is not likely to last beyond two years, 
and may, indeed, be terminated a good deal before this 
time. 


TEA 


This market also has been out of favour, although prices 
on balance are only a little below those ruling at the be- 
ginning of the year. The latest dividend season, in the 
main, has been a very good one, but buying operations 
have been curbed by the unduly heavy level at which 
the United Kingdom bonded stocks have been maintained, 
and the crop increases that are being shown in most of 
the producing countries. 

The position, perhaps, can best be expressed by a com- 
parison of the stock figures on June 30th with those of 
six months previously : 


1926. 1927. 1928. 
Ib. Ib. Ib. 
January Ist 198,880,000 202,712,000 245,505,000 
June 30th .. 154,751,000 .. 144,555,000 179,214,000 


The first six months of the year, of course, always witness 
a substantial decline in the bonded supplies, as during this 
period practically no tea arrives from Northern India, the 
chief exporting country. As a rule the reductions con 
tinue until July, when the figures tend to increase as 
the new season’s teas arrive from India. It will be observed 
that bonded stocks are still more than 34 million pounds 
ahead of last year, and a substantial reduction is obviously 
necessary in order to stabilise the position. In this con- 
nection, the size of the North Indian crop will be the 
dominating factor, and while it is too early in the day to 
make any definite estimates in this respect, it is at least 
worth mentioning that so far weather conditions in most 
of the producing districts have been favourable, and that 
already the crop is some 2} million pounds in excess of the 
total for the corresponding period of 1927. 

In these circumstances, we can only repeat our remarks 
of six months ago to the effect that “ intending purchasers 
‘an hold their hands on the reasonable assumption that 
lower share values are likely to be reached before the 
heavy stocks now being built up are reduced to a more 
reasonable level.” 


ee 


CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


Toronto, July 10th, 1928. 

ONDITIONS in Canada may be conservative) 

stated to be sounder now than they have beg 

at any time during the last twenty-five years. This 

of course, refers to agriculture and industry. Security 

markets might be considered as simply a reflection of the 
basic conditions above mentioned. 

The people of the country are now more optimistic anq 
more confident about the future than ever before. 

There is reason for this. The basic industry of Canad 
is still agriculture, by a long way. The country, afte 
having been through the throes of sparse crops in the newer 
western part of the country for three or four years, has 
in the last three years experienced wonderful crops with 
good prices. The grain production has been extremely 
large, and the prices lucrative to the farmers. In the 
Western Provinces, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
where the Canadian wheat is grown, known as No. 1, hard, 
which is the standard for flour making the world over, 
they have recovered their confidence and enthusiasm, and 
also a good deal of the money they have lost in previous 
years, and are extending their operations further. 

Another great development that has taken place during 
the last few years has been the newsprint and pulp industry, 
This has, as is usual, been developed rather faster than the 
demand, with the result that prices have been shaded, 
and it may mean that some of the companies, for a while 
at least, will have lean earnings. These undertakings are 
of immense size, and there is no question but that Canada 
controls the newsprint market of this continent, and will 
continue to do so to an even greater extent in the future. 

Very closely associated with the development cf the 
newsprint business, is the development of huge watcrpowers, 
It was stated in Toronto the other day by an eminent 
statistician that Canada owns 75 per cent. of the water 
powers of North America, and that 99.99 per cent. of it is 
still undeveloped. 

The development of these huge waterpowers attracts 
industries of a manufacturing nature, but the operation 
of the waterpowers in themselves does not give employment 
to very many men. All that is required is one or two met 
as watchmen and a few others as oilers for the machinery, 
The construction of the waterpowers and machinery, 
however, means great expenditure of money and consider: 
able employment. 

The mining industry is attracting more and more atten 
tion. Canada has reached great prominence in this respect 
in the past five years and the eyes of the mining world 
are fixed upon her. There are tremendous mines in the 
making. The Noranda Mine, which five or six years ago 
was not known, is now selling on a market valuation 0 
$120,000,000. It has a smelter and smelter rights, which 
give it practically a monopoly of that district. It has 
developed huge bodies of copper gold ore, and is looked 
upon as one of the wonderful mines of the world. In this 
section other mines are being developed and will be heard 
from later on. In the Sudbury District, where the nickel 
mines are located, namely, the International Nickel and 
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the Mond Nickel Companies, great activities are taking 
place, and huge bodies of various kinds of metal including 
copper, lead, zinc, gold, etc., are being brought into pro- 
duction. American mining men are pouring money inte 
the country by the million, and it is confidently expected 
that within a very short time Canada will be the second 
largest gold producer in the world, second only to South 
Africa. The mining section of Canada stretches right across 
the northern part of Quebec and the Province of Ontar" 
around James Bay, through the northern part of Manitoba 
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A. M. P. 


BRITAIN’S LARGEST 


Assets (1927) - - £67,000,000 
Annual Income - - £10,000,000 
New Ordinary Busi- 

ness for 1927- - £15,397,528 


MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE 


Cash Surplus (Ordinary 
Department) divided 


for one year (1927) - £2,895,151 


di. 


MODERATE PREMIUMS. LIBERAL CONDITIONS. WORLD-WIDE POLICIES. 


Whole Life Policies 20 years in force show average increase by Bonus 
exceeding 50 per cent. Endowment Assurance Results also Unsurpassed. 


EVERY YEAR A BONUS YEAR. 


|| AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
|| PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


le Established in Australia 1849. 
re LONDON OFFICE : 73-76 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 4. 
la ROBERT THODEY, F.1.A., Manager for the United Kingdom. 


























‘Ii British Investors’ Association Limited 
ft. PINNER’S HALL, AUSTIN FRIARS, E.C.2 
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¥ “MARKET NOTES ” 


A weekly Financial Letter sent post free to Subscribers for 5s. per annum. 
The subscription list of several thousand investors includes Bankers, Brokers, 
Solicitors, Trustees and others to whom a regular supply of dependable 
current information is absolutely essential. 








rd A Record for each of the past six years has been sent to Subscribers showing 
; them the exact result in terms of dividends, capital appreciation, &c., of 
¥ every single recommendation. 


of A copy of the Record for 1927 and of the current issue of the “ Notes” 
- obtained free on application to Department “15.” 


cd “THE FIFTY INVESTMENTS 1928 ” 


A selection of Fifty Investments chosen as the best in their respective classes, 
summed up and arranged in order of yield, together with full details of 


may be 


capital, reserves, dividends paid, market prices and other indispensable points. 
ine 

ing Three quarterly revisions of particulars and prices are issued, maintaining 
ing f throughout the year the practical value of this reliable guide to the investor. 








A copy may be obtained for 1s. post free from Department “ 16.” 





The Basis of Sound Investment is Reliable Information. 
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and Saskatchewan, and it is expected that it will stretch 
right up to the Mackenzie River. This is something over 
a 3,000 mile stretch. The great Pre-Cambrian Field that 
is spoken about by mining men is all located in Canada, 
with the exception of about one-sixteenth part of it, which 
extends into the United States at the southern part of Lake 
Superior. It is in this part that the United States Steel 
Company have secured all their valuable ore, which has 
been the means of building up that great industry. The 
type of iron ore they secure has not yet been found in quan- 
tities in Canada, but it is confidently expected that this will 
be done, and as the greater area is located in Canada, the 
future is looked to with a great deal of interest and confi- 
dence. 

Manufacturing industries have been enjoying considerable 
prosperity in almost every line, especially where they have 
reasonable protection against the inroads of the immense 
industries in the United States. They have, however, 
had their difficulties, because their market is necessarily 
restricted to a small number of people and they cannot 
enjoy the benefits of mass production to the same extent 
as manufacturers in the United States and other large 
industrial countries. Nevertheless, reports are, with very 
few exceptions, favourable. Those concerns that have 
their basis in the natural resources of the country will 
thrive and prosper under good management. 

Manufacturing, of course, is coupled up a good deal 
with the question of marketing the product, and in this 
respect Canada has experienced a great growth of chain 
stores (multiple shops) of all kinds. This applies not only 
to foods, but wholesale and departmental stores. A great 
change has taken place in this class of business. The 
wholesale grocers in this country were looked upon at one 
time as the strongest group of the wholesale houses. They 
have not the same chance now. The chain store has come 


nto being, and the wholesalers have no opportunity of 


competing with them, because the chain store is a complete 
unit in itself. In many cases it manufactures, also it 
distributes to its various stores and sells through them to 
the customers. The small storekeeper is, therefore, having 
a hard time, and there are fewer and fewer of them living 
through it. On the other hand, the chain stores are making 
very great progress, and for the most part are making 
money. 

An eminent American statistician believes that people 
from the United States will be flocking into Canada in the 
next few years, instead of Canadians moving to the 
United States as at present, and that a Canadian is foolish 
to move for a temporary increase in salary. In his opinion 
the position of Canada at present, as compared with the 
United States, is that Canada is just picking the apples 
off the tree, while the United States are eating theirs out 
of the barrel. Canada has much room for further expan- 
sion while the United States has reached a greater develop- 
ment, and has not the same proportionate expansion ahead 
of it. 

At present Canada is a safe place for diversified and 
rarefully selected investments. C. H. Burcess. 


THE AMERICAN OUTLOOK 


New York, July 13th, 1928. 


USINESS has been irregular since the beginning 


of this year, but it compares in general favourably 
with the corresponding period of 1927. 

Two of the most important industries, automobile 
and steel, are flourishing, and the latter particularly, 
largely due to renewed orders from the oil industry, shows 
good indications of a continuance of favourable conditions. 
The oil industry is in considerably better condition. 


The 


——, 


price of gasoline has advanced and the differential betwee 
crude oil and refined products has widened sufficiently 
to assure reasonable profits. Good advices are receive 
from building, electric, public utilities, copper and retail 
industries, and foreign trade has been unusually good, 

While it is too early to give any reliable information o, 
the crops, conditions and prospects are promising. 

The political situation does not cause concern to busines 
as there are no outstanding economic issues to be decided 
upon. The two Presidential candidates are experienced 
and reliable, and are not of the type likely to favoy 
legislation and to disturb confidence in continued prosperity, 

Following an extended period of an almost uninter. 
rupted rise, many securities reached prices unwarranted 
by intrinsic merits, and a good many people made con. 
mitments .beyond their means and on borrowed money, 
‘* Brokers’ loans ”’ (loans against securities) further increased 
rapidly during the past six months, and as this coincided 
with large gold exports and increasing need for accommod. 
ation by trade and industry, a rapid decline in bank 
reserves took place. The Bank Rate (N.Y. Federal Reserye 
Bank) was raised successively from 34 per cent. at the 
beginning of the year to 5 per cent. (on July 12th), and 
strong pressure was exerted to bring about a reduction of 
‘* Brokers’ loans,” and onerous rates (as high as 10 per 
cent. for call money and 6 per cent. for thirty to ninety 
days’ advances) were charged for accommodations. These 
measures have brought about considerable liquidation 
and important price recessions. ‘ Brokers’ loans” have 
been reduced from $4,563 millions to $4,242 millions, a 
figure which is still approximately $1,200 millions over 
the July Ist, 1927, figures. It is generally assumed that 
the Federal Reserve Bank will continue to raise interest 
rates until much more considerable liquidation has taken 
place. High interest rates are, however, more hurtful to 
trade and industry than to the Stock Exchange, and it 
seems, therefore, unlikely that they will be continued. 
When it is remembered that since the beginning of 1928, 
$1,053 millions have been lent additionally to Europe 
alone and that the total new issues amounted to over 
$5 billions, the increase in “ Brokers’ loans ”’ becomes 
more understandable. Until these new issues are finally 
lodged in investors’ strong boxes, they will be financed, 
partly anyhow, by “ Brokers’ loans.” 

Another reason for the failure of the high money rates 
to cause a greater reduction in these loans is that they 
have attracted considerable funds from wealthy companies 
and individuals which would ordinarily be invested i 
Government and other gilt-edged securities, a fact to which 
may be ascribed the considerable reaction in Bond prices. 
It also becomes more and more apparent that many people 
have purchased stocks for investment for the long pul 
and increase in equity, rather than for their present yield, 
and that these buyers are in a position and willing to furnish 
additional security to protect their commitments. 

In addition a great many speculative accounts have 
held on to securities purchased early in the movement a 
much lower prices and are, therefore, so well covered that 
even a considerable further fall will not force them t 
liquidate. 

On account of the above circumstances it appears unlikel) 
that much more than a temporary further reduction 0 
the price level is in sight. After all our bank reserve rati( 
stands to-day still at 67.9 per cent.—over $4,000,000,00 
gold is held in the country, and the national savings amoul!' 
to $10,000,000,000 annually, sums which should be po 
dered over by those who may be inclined to be pessimist 
on the U.S.A. and on American securities. 

Stocks have had a considerable decline and yields & 
over 5 per cent. are available in many first-class securities, 
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Banking Service for Foreign Trade 


three banking offices in London each of which is 
fully equipped to afford a personal, business and 
international banking service. 


Te: Guaranty Trust Company of New York maintains 


The Bank’s wide knowledge of markets abroad, obtained 
direct through its own offices, is placed at the disposal of 
clients engaged in foreign trade. 

The management at any of the London Offices will be glad to explain 


the Bank’s facilities in detail and to confer with you on your foreign 
banking and trade problems. 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


An International Bank 


Paid-up Capital and Surplus: $90,000,000 Total Assets: $912,000,000 
32 LOMBARD STREET.E.C.3 
50 Pall Mall, S.W.1 Bush House, Aldwych, W.C.2 


LIVERPOOL : PARIS : BRUSSELS : HAVRE : ANTWERP : NEW YORK 





























1928 AMENDMENTS TO 


U.S.A. FEDERAL INCOME TAX 


ON UNEARNED INCOME 


The National City Company has published 
a concise, easily understood and handy 
publication on the above subject. 


Copies on application to 


LONDON OFFICE: 


NATIONAL CITY COMPANY, 
34, Bishopsgate, E.C. 2, and 11, Waterloo Place, S.W. 1. 
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amongst others in such first-class railway stocks as New 
York Central, Southern Railway and Atchison ; in public 
utilities, which all show continued growth of earnings, 
North American appears an outstanding bargain as it pays 
10 per cent. in stock. The premier industrial, U.S. Steel, 
vields at its present price 5} per cent., and General Motors 
is slated for an early bonus. The growth of this industrial 
giant is indicated by to-day’s publication of the June 
results, when 29 per cent. more cars were sold than in the 
same month of 1927. 

The Bond Market suffers from the competition of the 
high money rates and large offers of the unsold residue of 
recent issues. These influences should, however, prove 
but temporary, and purchases of Prussian 6 per cent., now 
at 90, or Nippon Electric 6$ per cent. at 94, amongst 
others, appear worth consideration. 


N. L. B. Tweepire. 


LIFE ASSURANCE 
WITH PROFITS VERSUS WITHOUT PROFITS 
POLICIES. 

N the early days of life assurance the various factors 
involved in the calculation of premiums were 
highly problematical and, in the interest of safety, 

premiums were made quite definitely more than sufficient 
to provide the sum assured. As a result, the system 
grew up of making a return out of profits of part of the 
premiums by way of bonus. After a time it became 
possible more closely to estimate the risks involved in life 
assurance and side by side with policies carrying the right 
to participate in profits, without profits policies guarantee- 
ing a certain fixed sum at smaller premiums were issued 
It might have been thought that the more closely the 
without profits premiums reflected the conditions likely 
to obtain, the more popular without profits policies would 
become and that with profits policies would gradually 
disappear. The facts are, however, that with profits 
policies had gripped the imagination of the public and to 
this day far outnumber the without profits policies. For 
many years before the War, the proportion of sums assured 
with profits was four to every one of without profits. Since 
the War this proportion has been reduced to three to one, 
mainly on account of the large number of without profits 
policies taken out during the War when offices were declaring 
no bonuses and on account of the growth since the War 
of group insurance which is mainly without profits. 

The reasons for the popularity of with profits policies 
are not far to seek. They are generally more remunerative 
than without profits policies and involve a certain element 
of speculation which seems to appeal to the public. In 
the make-up of without profits premiums there is always 
a safety margin, the mortality rates involved do not reflect 
any possible decrease which recent experience indicates 
is probable in the future, and the rates of interest and 
expense employed are conservative. In the case of with 
profits policies, however, if the insurance office experiences 
low mortality or a high interest yield, effect is immediately 
shown in the surplus and bonuses are increased. In recent 
years, rates of mortality have been continually dropping 
and since the War the interest yield has been very high, 
with the result that bonuses have reached a record level. 
The elasticity of the bonus enables the benefits to be closely 
adjusted to the premiums and, of course, reductions in 
with profits premiums cannot be expected as well as in- 
creases in bonus. In addition to the profits earned by the 
with profits policies themselves, there is the profit accruing 
from the without profits business which goes to swell the 
total surplus divisible. In proprietary offices, of course, 
the shareholders share in the surplus, out their share, 


ee 


usually limited to 10 per cent. of the total, is generally 
more than covered by profit from the without profit, 
business. 

Without profits premiums, on the other hand, are fixeg 
at the inception of the policies and any favourable variations 
in mortality rates or interest yields go to swell the profits 
available for distribution among the with profits policy. 
holders. Reductions have, of course, been made in Without 
profits premiums for new policies and are still being made. 
but the tendency is for them to lag behind increases jy 
bonuses. So much is this so that at the present time the 
with profits policies with their high bonuses and _ good 
prospects of these being continued are in a more advantage. 
ous position compared with the without profits policies 
than they have been for a great many years. 

There are, however, some in the insurance world who 
think that bonuses have reached a level quite high enough, 
if not too high. Rates of interest are falling gradually and 
offices are being driven to extending their investment 
fields to maintain the present level of interest yield on their 
funds. It is true that mortality rates are still on the 
decline, but mortality as a producer of profit is subordinate 
to the interest factor since endowment assurances are so 
popular. It appears, therefore, that bonuses are not 
likely to be increased to any considerable extent in the near 
future. 

The case of without profits premiums, however, is con- 
siderably different. Mortality rates have been steadily 
dropping for many years. At the present time the offices’ 
mortality experience as a whole is being investigated and 
the results which are expected shortly, will undoubtedly 
show very light mortality particularly at the younger 
adult ages. It is also probable that without profits business 
will not show such an adverse mortality experience com- 
pared with profits business as was indicated in the previous 
investigation of the offices, a feature which has undoubtedly 
had a strong effect in keeping up without profits premiums. 
As a result of the new investigation, it is thought, it may 
be expected that substantial reductions in without profits 
premiums will be made on all sides. At the same time, 
effect may be given to the higher rates of interest that may 
be expected to prevail for many years to come than were 
experienced before the War, although, of course, the 
present high level cannot be expected to be considered by 
the offices as likely to continue for the long period of the 
currency of life policies. Generally speaking then, sub- 
stantial reductions may be expected except, of course, 
in the case of those few offices which have to some extent 
anticipated matters in the reductions they have recently 
made. 

It is clear, therefore, that while a with profits policy is 
at the moment by far the more remunerative policy, likely 
reductions in without profits premiums will probably make 
the position different. It is probable that as far as endow- 
ment assurances are concerned, the with profits policies 
will always be the better from all points of view, and par- 
ticularly from the point of view that the bonus makes the 
proceeds at the maturity of the policy quite an attractive 
investment. But as far as the pure life assurance policy, 
where the sum assured is payable at death only, is con- 
cerned, the more natural policy, the policy which more fits 
the needs of the policy holder, is the without profits policy 
which provides the maximum life cover for the smallest 
premium. The duty of every married man is to make 
provision for his wife and children in the event of his prema- 
ture death and much recent writing on life assurance has 
deplored the popularity of the endowment assurance policy 
compared with the whole life policy, since adequate pro- 
vision by endowment assurances is so expensive. Many 
offices are endeavouring to encourage whole life assurance, 
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and one or two have declared larger bonuses on whole life 
policies than on endowment assurances. Before the 
public will turn to whole life assurances, the offices will have 
io remedy the effect of the choice which the average in- 
tending policy- -holder has in front of him when he studies 
s life office prospectus. He is probably told that he ought 
io insure for as much immediate cover as he can. He then 
compares Whole life with and without profits premiums and 
mes to the conclusion that it pays him better to take a 
yith profits policy. The advice to take as much immediate 
ever as he can afford is immediately undermined and, 
jxing the premium he is prepared to pay, he falls to the 
emptation of taking a with profits policy giving a smaller 
mmediate cover. Ultimately he decides on the with profits 
endowment assurance plan with the speculative element 
{the bonuses and the possibility of receiving the proceeds 
in his own lifetime if he survives the term. 

The great majority of life insurance policies being effected 
to-day are with profits endowment assurances ; the 
investment appeals to the public particularly when it carries 
a spice of speculation. The great need in this country is 
protection for the widows and ‘orphans. One of the reasons 
why the amount of insurance per head in Great Britain is so 
much less than in America is that the money which should 
be used for insurance is used for investment. Whereas the 
American uses the insurance company for insurance pur- 
poses, that is, he takes out a whole life policy, the people in 
this country use the insurance company as a sort of savings 
bank, that is, they take out endowment assurances. 

It is hoped that these remarks have shown that the fault 
does not all lie with the public. If the offices will only 
realise that their object should be to provide insurance pure 


and simple at premiums which compare with the results of 


their with profits policies of which they are so justly proud, 
they will in the very near future make substantial reductions 
inthe premiums for without profits whole life policies and 
thus provide insurance cover at what will be the cheapest 
remium as well as the smallest. W. P. 
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Re-Issue of 
TOOKE and NEwWMARCH’S 


“A HISTORY OF PRICES AND 


OF THE STATE OF THE 
CIRCULATION FROM 
1792 to 1856,” 


This facsimile reproduction of “ A History 
of Prices” will prove a valuable addition to 
the libraries of banks and commercial houses. 


The original work, which has been out of 
print for many years, was published during 
the years 1838-1857 at £5 18s. 6d. 


This new issue will be complete in four 
volumes and published early in September 
next at £4 4s. Professor Gregory, D.S., 
Professor of Currency and Banking in the 
University of London, has written a compre- 
hensive Introduction covering the whole of 
the work an addition that adds very 
materially to its value. 
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P. S. KING & SON, LTD. 


14 Great Smith Street, Westminster. 
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LONDON & MANCHESTER 
ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


BONUS DECLARED 


Annual Valuation 
March 24th, 1928, 





as. at 
£2 2 0% 


— at ht 





BONUS PROSPECTS 





Net interest earned on Life 
funds exceed £5 5 0% for 
last 5 years; exceptionally 
strong valuation of assets. 
Applications invited from those in a 
position to introduce new business. 
FIRE LIFE GENERAL 





Chief Office: 
50 FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.2 





MINIMISE YOUR RISKS 


Ask a Britannic representative 





to quote for your 





LIFE AND ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES 
(Latest Bonus again £2 2s. per cent.) 


Fire, AcciDENT, Motor, BurGbary, 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, ETC. 


House PuRCHASE IN COMBINATION 
WITH LIFE ASSURANCE. 


FUNDS - £15,000,000 


BRITANNIC 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


Est. 1866. 
Chief Offices : : Broad Street Corner, BIRMINGHAM 
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REFUGE 1 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED. 


Chief Office: Oxford Street, Manchester. 





Established 1864. 


Summary of Directors’ Report for the year ending 
31st December, 1927. 





Reversionary Bonus declared of £2 4s. Od. per cent., an increase of Two Shillings over the rate 
for 1926. 


Total Premium Income for year £7,826,427, being an increase of £638,564 over the previous year. 
Total Net Interest received during the year, £1,800,442, being an increase of £128,450 over the 


previous year. 


Total Assets at end of the year, £39,276,629, being an increase of £3,318,580 during the year. 
Total Claims Paid in the year £3,693,550. The Company has paid £53,109,029 in claims since 


its establishment. 


The Total Assurances existing on December 3Ist, 1927, amounted to £57,173,418 in the 
Ordinary Branch and £81,124,672 in the Industrial Branch. 


The Premium Income in the Ordinary Branch was £3,445,010, being an increase of 
£226,176 over the previous year; and in the Industrial Branch it was £4,381,417, being an 
increase of £412,388. 


The Company transacts Life Assurance business of every description. 
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THE MAN WHO FAILS TO PROVIDE 
FOR HIS WIFE AND CHILDREN BY 
INSURANCE FAILS IN A PRIMARY DUTY. 


All kinds of policies (except Marine) are granted by the 


PEARL ASSURANCE 


Company Ltd. 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY. ASSETS £50,000,000 


Apply: Chief Offices, 
High Holborn, London, W.C. 1, 


or any representative. 
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BRANCHES IN EVERY TOWN. 
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